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Of the Editor's Chest 


INCE November brings Thanksgiving, one of 

our major holidays of the year, it seems an ap- 
propriate time to take stock of the things for which 
consumers in the United States have particular 
reason to be thankful. On the wrong side of the 
ledger is the fact that prices for food and clothing 
make far too large a dent in the family budget. 
Small apartments and homes for newly-married 
couples are practically nonexistent for renting at 
any price. Automobiles cost much more than in 
pre-war days and are not to be had, as they once 
were, by simply walking into a dealer’s showroom 
and putting down a certified check for the purchase 
price. Reading the headlines and listening to the 
newscasters’ wails about the rising cost of living, 
we get to feeling pretty sorry for ourselves. But 
if you think we've got troubles, what country in 
the world would you pick for your Shangri-la? 

Take meat, currently one of the homemaker’s 
chief causes for complaint. According to a study 
made by Factory Management and Maintenance, 
July 1947, the earnings of a typical American ma- 
chine tool operator enable him to eat meat ten 
to twelve times a week, exclusive of factory lunches 
Only two other countries equal that record. In 
Canada, he would have meat eight to twelve times 
a week; in Australia, seven to fourteen times a 
week. Only in Argentina, where they grow superb 
beef on year-round pasture, would he do better, 
with meat fourteen times a week. In France, 
Great Britain, China, India, and the Netherlands, 
such a worker would have meat twice a week or 


less. 


In France, once a land of good eating, it was 
reported not so long ago that many workers were 
obliged to take time off in order to make trips to 
the country to secure needed food from farming 
areas for their families. (Reminds us of the news- 
paper reports during the regime of the late and 
unlamented OPA in this country when some city 
dwellers found it expedient to make trips to the 
home folks living on farms in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, and other parts of the Midwest, 
to obtain meat and butter, which were not to be 
had in their local stores.) A meal in a modest 
restaurant in Paris without meat and with one 
glass of very ordinary wine cost between $3 and 
$4; a really good meal, of pre-war quality, would 
run to around $20. On the black market (where 
it was available) butter in France cost $4.50 to 
$5, according to a report made in 1945; meat was 
$3.50 to $5 a pound; coffee, $8 to $10 a pound, 
with pure coffee unavailable. Nor has the situa 
tion improved greatly in the last two vears. One 
of the weekly news magazines reported that in 


> 


August of this year ham cost $3.30 a pound, a 


dozen eggs $1.92. The days when an excellent 
meal could be obtained on Boul. St. Michel for 
11 francs or about 44 cents are still but a pleasant 
dream of yesteryear. 
The food in Great 
the featured attractions for tourists even 
times were better and when one took into consid 
eration the roast beef and Yorkshire pudding at 
Simpson’s on the Strand. At the present time the 
(Continued on page 27 


Britain was never one of 
when 
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in writing 














The 


Consumers 
Observation Post 
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DRUGS that help to. bring about reduction in weight 
topic of recurring interest. Recently considerable 
ublic attention has been centered on various products 
the use of amphetamine sulphate ("benzedrine"). 
Studies made by Researchers Harris, Ivy, and Searle of the 
Northwestern Uni versity Medical School, indicate that the 
administration of amphetamine sulphate caused a loss of 
appetite, which in turn reduced the intake of food. The 
same result could, of course, have been accomplished if 
weight resolutely followed a well-balanced diet, 
food intake. Undesirab ffects from the administration 
phetamine, a ing to the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
sleeplessness and restlessness, in eigh * ten men taking part in the 
ents. 
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OPENING BO is a menace to women's tee causing notches in the 
upper front sth in many cases. W are apparent ly unaware of the fact that 
open bobby pins they are running the risk of perma- 

enamel. The danger was recently discovered by Walter 
of Colorado Springs, who with the aid of his father and 
da gadget called Bobopen which can be held between the 
from the bobby pil impler still is the substitution of 
do the opening job, although this does mar the nail 
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electrical appl 
od demand, is beginnin appearance. An 
terp! -etatiol fot dJera serve Report by) ‘the editor of Elec- 
andi Sing indica hat in 1946 purchases * major appliances were 
f the families survey , who spent 4 illion dollars for these 
For 1947, however, only 18 to 24% « the families plan to purchase 
and the amount of their expenditure i ut at 2.6 to 3.4 billions; 
editor points out, is a sizable reduction Apparently a number of 
canny consumers are going to make present appliance a as long as possible. 
Signific ant is the fact that nearly half the families interviewed expected 
prices to fall this year. 


, 


epared may be addec he formula of bottle-fed babies 
Cooked meat in a suitable homogeneous form was included 
18 infants over a period of months in a study made by Ruth M. 
Leverton, Ph.D., and George Clark, M.D., of the University of Nebra ska Ap- 
p! aviextain one ounce of strained meat was added to the daily formula with suf- 
ficient decrease in the amount of "dextri-maltose" called for to compensate for 
the calories furnished by the meat. At the en ff the test period the babies 
given the meat supplement were found to be in better physical condition, and 
their hemoglobin and red cells count was higher of the 15 control 
babies which did not have meat included in Moreover, they were 
nore satisfied, and slept better than the _ researchers con- 
cluded that this preliminary study showed not only 
checked the drop in hemoglobin levels chara that age, 
but actually promoted formation of hemog] 
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of the ordinary kitchen variety will be poorer in quality this com- 
ind the price will be higher, predicts The Wall Street Journal. It 
fewer farmers are raising broomcorn because the weather has been 


ha + 
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unfavorable and they find wheat and other crops more profitable. Unusually 
high prices for grain have put farmers in the higher income brackets, and some & a 


are reported as preferring not to bother with their broomcorn crop, from which 
the income would, as one put it, only go to the tax collector. The prospective 
shortage has pushed up prices of finished brooms so high that one manufacturer 
fears they are being priced right out of the market. Perhaps the Fuller Brush 
man will find customers easier to sell, when next he makes his rounds. 

* *+ 


AN UNSUSPECTED SOURCE OF LEAD POISONING is the shooting gallery. In 
Baltimore, four employees were found suffering from poisoning caused by lead 


Sv 





dust which, according to Newsweek, was present at 7 to 66 times the concentra- 
tion permitted by industrial safety regulations. €; & 
* + *# 


MEN’S SUITS will be made in smaller numbers this next spring. In fact, The 
New York Times predicts that the drop in production will be from 20 to 25%. 
Apparently men will just not pay the prices being asked, and with the prospect 
that $32.50 to $35 suits will be priced at $50 to $55 due to increases in the 
prices for rayon linings and woolen and worsted fabrics, and that strong sales 
resistance may follow, the manufacturers want to avoid being stuck with un- 
salable garments. The government, it should be noted, is currently guarantee- 
ing wool growers a price of 42.3c a pound for wool, although last April it had 
a huge stock pile of 400 million pounds already purchased from domestic stocks. 
The money for such purchases comes as usual from the taxpayer whose funds are 
used, first, to pay the wool grower a price higher than the market would bring. 
Then the taxpayer is forced to dig into his wallet to pay a higher price for 
the finished product in the form of a suit. When the price of suits becomes 
too high, the consumer cuts down his buying; the manufacturer stops turning 
out so many suits; less wool is woven into cloth; and the government stock 
pile becomes larger. Government "planning" brings about some strange results; 
the only thing that seems certain is that where government policies affecting 
prices to consumers are concerned, officialdom does not really want prices to 


be low. 
F * * # 


NEW OR NEWLY AVAILABLE: Fireplace Logs made from waste products are again 
being extensively advertised. Tests by CR of two brands, Pres—to-logs and 
Kindle-Lite Logs, show that these products, particularly the latter, have rela- 
tively high heats of combustion. Pres-—to-logs had a heat value of 8275 Btu.’s 
(British Thermal heat units) per pound and Kindle-Lite nearly twice as much or 
15,060 Btu.’s per pound. Calculations based on the measured heat content show 
that Pres—to-logs provided 4560 Btu.’s per cent of cost, and Kindle-Lite 950 
Btu.’s per cent. Even at the present high price of firewood in two regions 40 to 
70 miles from New York (around $20 per cord), Kindle-Lite would, if its rate of 
burning were the same as the wood fuel, give only about 1/7 as much heat and 
Pres—to-logs about 2/3 as much heat for a given expenditure as is given by 
ordinary fireplace logs of poplar, chestnut, or elm. The rapid burning of the 
synthetic logs with their paraffin wax content will tend to increase greatly 
the heat loss up the chimney, in contrast to which the long-time glowing embers 
of a natural wood fire tend to deliver more of the heat to the room. For these 
reasons it seems there would rarely be occasion to purchase synthetic logs in- 
stead of natural ones, unless some unusual element of convenience were involved 
that made relative cost a matter of no importance. 


Fiat Caulking Compound (Fiat Metal Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; 40c ae 



































for 4-oz. tube) is a white oily paste intended for use with shower cabinets and 
doors of the same manufacturer, to insure a leakproof installation. It was 
found on analysis to consist of 60% talc, 10% turpentine, 13% mineral oil, and 
17% drying oil. 


So-Lo’s Pipe Joint Compound, in a small glass jar containing about 1 fl. 


oz., is one of the popular compounds sold in 10-cent and other household sup- 


ply stores, for making up joints of water pipes. This product is meant for 
water, gas, and steam piping as a lubricant to facilitate making up the joint s 








(The continuation of this section ts en page 37) | 
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Two More Small or 
“Personal” Washing 


Machines 


One of Them Is News— 
It Washes Very Well 


8 pews have just been com- 
pleted on the Cinderella and 
Monitor personal-sized wash- 
ing machines, both of which 
have been widely advertised as 
having exceptionally good 
washing effectiveness. 

The Cinderella is of a type 
which is rather common among 
small washers, having the mo- 
tor mounted on the lid; the 
tub is about 12'% inches in di- 
ameter and 11 inches deep. A 
cylinder, hung from the lid, 
fitted inside the tub with about 
l4-inch clearance all around. 
During operation, a plastic fan 
blade attached to the motor 
shaft draws air up through the 
clothes and returns it through 
the opening between tub and 
cylinder, imparting a surging 
action to the water. Required 
great care in loading clothes 
into washer to prevent entrap- 
ment of air, for when air is en- 
trapped, the clothes ‘‘balloon”’ 
and washing action ceases; then 
machine must be shut off to 
squeeze out the air and read- 
just the load. This is con- 
sidered a serious disadvantage 
as much more attention on the 
part of the operator is required 
than with other types of ma- 
chines. The noise of the sample 
tested was very loud (and pul- 
sating) compared with other 
washers, also much greater than 
that of the pre-war model of 
the same design, and we be- 
lieve almost any user would 
find it objectionable on that 
account. 

The A/fonitor is of a different 


type from any of 
the other small 
washers ex- 
amined. It is 
square instead of 
round and is 
equipped with a 
manually-oper- 
ated wringer. 
Storage space 
needed is 15 in. 
x 15 in. x 30 in. 
high with the 
wringer folded in 
side the tub. The 
tub size is 114 
in. x 14in. x 154 
in. (deep). The 
manually-oper- 
ated wringer piv- 
ots so that it can 
be stored inside 
the tub when the 
machine is not in 
use. The washer 
is mounted on 
wheels, which 
makes it easily 
maneuverable. A 
simple round im- 
peller, set flush 
in the side of the 
tub, actively agi- 
tates the load 
with a (continu- 
ous) rotary mo- 
tion centered at 
the impeller, an 
innovation in de- 
sign for washing 
machines. 

The two port- 
able washers were 
tested just as the 
standard-sized 
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machines previously reported 
on, for electrical leakage, proof- 
voltage breakdown, washing 
effectiveness, temperature rise 
of the motor under operating 
conditions, dewatering effec- 
tiveness (Monitor only), energy 
input, clothing wear, and en- 
durance. They were also given 
a critical engineering examina- 
tion. 

Both were found satisfactory 
as to electrical safety and nei- 
ther produced any appreciable 
wear of the materal being 
washed, during 100 hours of 
operation. The effectiveness 
of the Cinderella in washing 
was about average for small 
washers and was on a par with 
the poorer standard-sized 
washers. The dirt-removing 
performance of the Monitor, 
on the other hand, was the 
best of any washer, large or 
small, tested by Consumers’ 
Research; its efficiency in 
cleansing was even better than 
that of a good commercial 
laundry which hitherto had 
been found to excel all home 
washing machinesstudied. Per- 
haps the impeller-aerator de- 


velopment could be used in 
other cleansing units. 

Detailed results of the tests 
on the two machines will be 
found in the listings. Ratings 
are cr47. 


B. Intermediate 


Monitor Aerator, Model AERW-4 
(Monitor Equipment Corp., New 
York 63) $64.50. Over-all dimen- 
sions 15 in. x 15 in. x 30 in. with 
wringer folded inside the tub. Square 
stainless steel tub on enameled base. 
Maximum capacity: 8 gal. water, 
4 lb. clothes, or 1 lb. of clothes to 2 
gal. of water, if it is desired to wash 
a smaller quantity. (The instruction 
card which accompanied washer gave 
maximum load as 3 Ib. of dry 
clothes.) Equipped with manually- 
operated wringer which turns down 
inside the washer out of the way 
when not in use. Rollers make it easy 
to move from place to place. Wash- 
ing effectiveness best of any of the 
post-war washers so far tested by 
CR, either standard-sized or “‘per- 
sonal” type. Effectiveness of the 
wringer in removing water, fairly 
good. Opening in case would per- 
mit access of exploring fingers of a 
child to moving parts, a needless 
point of hazard. During operation, 
temperatures of the motors of both 
samples tested ran far above ac- 


cepted limits; in the first sample 
the motor failed to operate after 
411% hours of the endurance test. 
(The replacement unit operated for 
the full 100 hours.) At the end of the 
100-hour run, the washer showed no 
visible wear or deterioration of parts. 
Power input, 280 watts. With a 
better motor and properly safe- 
guarded opening for cord, appliance 
would have warranted an A rating. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Cinderella, Model D (Cinderella Mfg. 
Co., Jackson, Mich.) $34.95. White 
porcelain enameled tub, 1234 in. in 
diameter and 10% in. deep with 
black painted cover in which motor 
is mounted; a galvanized cylinder, 
hung from the cover, fitted down in- 
side the tub. Capacity: 3.5 gal. of 
water, 2 lb. of clothes. Washing ef- 
fectiveness about average for small 
washers, and on a par with the less 
satisfactory standard-sized washers. 
Power input, 266 watts. Tempera- 
ture rise of motor during operation 
well within accepted limits. Per- 
formance in 100-hour endurance test, 
satisfactory. The cylinder which 
fitted inside the tub was badly coated 
with soap residues at end of tests 
due presumably to the zinc coating, 
which would indicate that there 
might be considerable difficulty in 
keeping the machine clean. Very 
noisy in operation. 2 


—~—— 








The Strength of the Enterprise System Lies in the Diffusion 
of Authority, and of the Power to Make Decisions 





QO” ECONOMY has the tre- 
mendous advantage of 
possessing three and a _ half 
million business enterprises out- 
side of agriculture and about 
six million business enterprises 
in agriculture. This means that 
the American economy has 
nearly ten million places where 
innovations may be authorized. 
Have you ever thought of that? 
Ten million places where ex- 


periments may be tried, where 
no further authority is needed 
to authorize an experiment. 
Our economy operates under 
about ten million separate pri- 
vate business budgets. No regi- 
mented economy can hope to 
compete in dynamic drive with 
an economy which possesses 
nearly ten million independent 
centers of initiative. I don’t 
see that the British or the 
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Russians have a chance. They 
will fall farther and farther be- 
hind unless in some way or 
other, they can multiply the 
centers of initiative, increase 
the numbers of the authorities 
who can authorize innovations. 





—From an article by Sumner H. Slichter, 
Lamont University Professor at Har- 
vard University, appearing in United 
States Investor, published in Boston. 
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Some Simple Cameras 
in the Price Range $3 to $20 


i’ VIEW of the scarcity of 
really good cameras and the 
extremely high prices of camer- 
as of every grade, some amateur 
photographers in need of equip- 
ment may prefer to purchase 
box cameras or other equiva- 
lent fixed-focus cameras, and 
reconcile themselves to using 
such instruments until qual- 
ity is higher and prices are low- 
er on cameras in the high-price 
brackets. These simple cam- 
eras, which in pre-war days sold 
at prices between about $1 and 
$10, now sell at from about $3 
to as much as $20, or even 
more. Nevertheless, even at 
these inflated prices, and even 
if the cheaper camera is dis- 
carded after two or three years’ 
use, they afford a means of 
avoiding the loss which would 
be incurred by purchasing a 
higher grade new or used cam- 
era at an out-of-line price. 

For example, instead of a 
Rolleiflex at $300, an amateur 
might consider an Ansco Clipper 
at $9.95, and discard it to pur- 
chase a Rolleiflex when the price 
of the latter has returned to 
somewhere near pre-war level, 





Ansco Clipper 





ITH the shortage of 

good cameras follow- 
ing the war, there has been 
a perfect ‘“rash’’ of small 
cameras which, to the in- 
experienced amateur, may 
often seem to be equivalent 
to or a fair substitute for 
the high-priced small cam- 
eras of the Rolleiflex and 
Super Ikonta B or C, or the 
Vest Pocket Tenax types 
widely sold in pre-war years. 
At first these cameras, which 
were largely imitations of 
their betters, were not taken 
seriously, but the number 
of them now being offered 
strongly suggests that a 
great many people are de- 
ceived by their attractive ap- 
pearance and ofttimes de- 
ceptive advertising, and are 
buying them. It appeared 
in order, therefore, to make 
an investigation of the char- 
acteristics of various popular 
small cameras, so that the 
consumer might be helped 
to avoid buying a make 
which is likely to fall below 
his expectations, and could 
buy, if he cared to, those 
which were fairly good, or 
at least better than average. 











or at least to a figure not far 
above $175. 

Fixed-focus cameras admit- 
tedly are limited in their capa- 
bilities and are not suitable for 
any photography in which sharp 
rendition of detail is required. 
For snapshots of scenes, vaca- 
tion activities, and the like, 
when only slight enlargement 
or none is desired, they do a 
reasonably acceptable job. 
Even a photographer who cher- 
ishes the hope of having pic- 
tures accepted in one of the 


salons may achieve success from 
use of a fixed-focus camera if he 
is one who cultivates the soft- 
focus vogue. 


Originally nearly all fixed- 
focus cameras were fitted with 
single (meniscus) lenses, but 
some years ago a few manufac- 
turers started using double lens- 
es on some models. This repre- 
sents a distinct advance, since 
a double lens is inherently su- 
perior to a single lens of equal- 
ly good design. 


The speed of most lenses used 
on fixed-focus cameras is slow, 
between about f:11 and f:22, 
although a few are faster. The 
relatively small aperatures are 
dictated both by the low degree 
of correction possible in these 


lenses and by the practical nec- 


essity for maintaining such 
depth of field that objects at 
distances other than that for 
which the lens is focused will 
appear to be sharply defined. 
Ordinarily a fixed-focus camera 
is focused at what is known as 
the hyperfocal distance (which 
is a distance such that ob- 
jects situated at one-half that 
distance and objects situated at 
infinity appear equally sharp.) 





— are 
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Comparative Cost of Various Sizes of Negatives, Made on Roll Film 























Picture Size Negative Material Cost per | Cost per 
Negative,| Square 
cents Inch, 
cents 
24 x 36 mm. (0.95 x 1.42 in.) 20-exposure roll ee 4.1 3.0 
24 x 36 mm. (0.95 x 1.42 in.) 36-exposure roll 3.0 2.2 
28 x 40 mm. (1.10 x 1.58 in.) No. 828 Bantam roll 4.0 2.3 
14% x 1% in. 16 exposures on No. 127 roll | 2.0 1.0 
1% x 1% in. 12 exposures on No. 127 roll 2.7 1.0 
154 x 2% in. 8 exposures on No. 127 roll | 4.0 1.0 
15% x 24 in. 16 exposures on No. 120 or No. 620 roll | 2.4 0.7 
244 x 24 in. 12 exposures on No. 120 or No. 620 roll | 3.2 0.7 
244 x 3% in. 8 exposures on No. 120 or No. 620 roll | 4.8 0.7 
2 x 2-7/16 in. 16 exposures on No. 616 roll | 2.7 0.6 
Working with a camera of pleasant fuzziness in a color on a No. 616 roll. From an 


this type over a period of two 
or three years may have two 
salutary effects upon a thought- 
ful amateur: use of a slow lens 
should demonstrate how un- 
necessary for a great majority 
of photographic work is the ex- 
tremely high-priced, superspeed 
lens for which he may have 
yearned; the large percentage 
of satisfactorily exposed nega- 
tives which he will obtain with 
a single shutter speed and one 
or two diaphragm openings 
will show the fallacy of the be- 
lief that an exposure meter and 
a lot of other complexities are 
essentials for the serious photo- 
grapher. 

CR does not recommend one 
of these cameras with lenses of 
small aperture for use with col- 
or film. With color film, ade- 
quate exposures can be ob- 
tained only in full sunlight on 
the brightest days; besides, the 
deficient color correction of the 
lenses may also result in un- 


picture. 


This study included only 
cameras which make pictures 
toand including 214 x 314 inches 
in size. The sizes included in 
this range, and the cost per ex- 
posure, based on the use of 
Eastman Plus-X film, areshown 
in the above tabulation. 


From this table it can readi- 
ly be seen that the Bantam and 
35 mm. sizes are relatively un- 
economical, and by a consider- 
able margin the most expensive 
per square inch of picture; Ban- 
tam-size pictures, for example, 
cost exactly twice as much as 
do the slightly larger pictures 
obtained by making 16 expo- 
sures on a No. 127 roll, and 
cost 25% more than the popu- 
lar 244 x 24-inch pictures 
made by taking 12 exposures 
on a No. 120 roll, or 50% more 
than the substantially equiva- 
lent 2 x 2-7,/16-inch pictures 
made by taking 16 exposures 
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economy standpoint, therefore, 
it is uneconomical to buy a cam- 
era which requires Bantam film, 
and almost equally uneconomt- 
cal to purchase one which uses 
35 mm. perforated film, unless 
(in the latter case) the user 
wishes to buy film in bulk and 
prepare his own rolls. 


In general, a picture smaller 
than the 15¢ x 2!%-inch size 
made by taking 8 exposures on 
a No. 127 roll, or the 15g x 214- 
inch size made by taking 16 ex- 
posures on a No. 120 roll will 
require enlargement, to be prac- 
tical for viewing. A camera 
which takes a smaller picture 
should be purchased only if 
small bulk is considered defi- 
nitely more important than ef- 
ficiency and economy. The 
limitations of a simple lens are 
so considerable that CR be- 
lieves that none of those cam- 
eras which take the smallest 
picture sizes should be rated 























oon 


higher than B. Intermediate; 
those with single meniscus lens- 
es are rated C. Not Recom- 
mended. 

Many cameras fitted with 
single lenses are being made 
with a curved focal surface in 
an attempt to compensate for 
curvature of the field of the 


‘lens; this represents some im- 


provement, but obviously can- 
not correct the condition fully, 
since the lens field has (approx- 
imately) a spherical curvature, 
while that of the focal surface 
is necessarily cylindrical in type. 
Addition of at least one tri- 
pod socket would constitute a 
decided improvement, and 
could be made at insignificant 
cost; a few of the low-priced 
cameras are so equipped. 


Many cameras are available 
with shutter-contacts and sock- 
ets for use with flash guns sup- 
plied as extra equipment. These 
simple flash units are actually 
more dependable than the ex- 
pensive separate synchronizers, 
because of the simplicity of 
their construction. Whether 
the additional cost of camera 
and flash unit, and the cost of 
flash bulbs, are justified on 
cameras of such moderate capa- 
bilities is a matter for the pros- 
pective buyer to decide for him- 
self. The only practical use 
which occurs to us is for mak- 
ing pictures of babies or young 
children who won’t keep still, 
by parents who do not wish to 
spend the money for a camera 
which has a faster lens. Other- 
wise the popularity of simple, 
low-priced flash cameras ap- 
pears to be based on nothing 
more substantial than style and 
novelty appeal. 


A number of ‘“‘imitation re- 
flex’’ cameras have appeared. 
In these cameras, which are 
fitted with fixed-focus lenses, 
the screen on which the image is 


shown is merely an oversized 
finder; as such it is useful in 
that it gives an image which is 
easier to see than that shown 
by the tiny finders with which 
fixed-focus cameras were tradi- 
tionally equipped. Addition of 
the hood increases the bulk of 
the camera unnecessarily; the 
large brilliant finder such as is 
used on the Panda is a better 
compromise. 


Several cameras were tested 
thoroughly and others were in- 
spected critically for the pur- 
pose of rating. Ratings are to 
be understood as relative to 
cameras of this grade; obvious- 
ly a camera equipped only with 
a single or double lens of simple 
construction cannot make pic- 
ures which show the fine detail 
obtainable with a camera e- 
quipped with a fine anastigmat 
lens, yet each may deserve a 
rating of A. Recommended in 
its class. 

In the listings which follow, 
cameras which were tested thor- 
oughly are designated by an 
asterisk (*). Cameras desig- 
nated “rigid” are essentially 
box cameras in that they do 
not provide for focusing ad- 
justments, but are made in 
more elaborate designs than 
those designated ‘‘box’’ cam- 
eras. Listings are alphabetical 
within groupings. 


A. Recommended 
DOUBLE-LENS CAMERAS 


*Clipper (Ansco Div. of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. 
Y.) $9.95. Semi-folding type; front 
is held on a rectangular metal tube 
which pulls out about 14 in. and 
locks firmly into operating position. 
One snapshot speed, and bulb. One 
diaphragm stop. Lens of about 3- 
in. focal length. Plane focal surface, 
and pressure plate. Rugged con- 
struction. Exceptionally easy to 
load. Lens quality good for its type. 
Considered second only to Jiffy 
Kodak of all cameras in the group. 


16 pictures 2 x 2-7/16 in. on No. 
616 roll. 


*Jiffy Kodak Six-20 (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.) $12.12. 
Folding type. One snapshot speed, 
and time. Three diaphragm stops 
believed to be about f:11, £:16, and 
f:22. Lens had two focusing posi- 
tions: one for distances of from 5 to 
10 ft.; the other for distances great- 
er than 10 ft.—an excellent feature. 
Lens of about 414-in. focal length. 
Plane focal surface and pressure 
plate. Lens quality equal to that of 
Clipper. Considered the best cam- 
era of group tested. 8 pictures 244 x 
314 in. on No. 620 roll. 


SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 


*Panda (Ansco) $4.89. Rigid type. 
One snapshot speed only. One dia- 
phragm stop. Curved focal surface, 
no pressure plate. Had a brilliant 
finder about 1 in. square which 
would be practically as good for a 
fixed-focus camera as the hooded 
finder of the “imitation reflex” type 
of camera. Easily loaded and smooth 
in operation; well-made, of plastic. 
Convenient shape and good appear- 
ance. Results equal to those ob- 
tained with any other camera with 
single lens; considered the best val- 
ue in the group, price considered. 
12 pictures 244 x 214 in. on No. 620 
roll. 

Pioneer (Ansco) $7.48. Rigid type. 
One snapshot speed. One diaphragm 
stop. Curved focal surface, no pres- 
sure plate. Flash unit available. 
Easy to load and use; fairly well 
made. 8 pictures 244 x 34% in. on 
No. 620 roll. 


B. Intermediate 


DOUBLE-LENS CAMERAS 


*Beacon (Whitehouse Products, Inc., 
360 Furman Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
$9.95. Semi-folding type of plastic 
construction; rigid front section 
pulled out to operating position. 
Compact when closed. One snap- 
shot speed. Lens of 46 mm. focal 
length, with one diaphragm stop. 
Plane focal surface with pressure 
strips, at edges of film only. One 
tripod socket—good feature. Per- 
formance notably good for a camera 
of this grade; would be rated A. 
Recommended except for small size 
of picture. 16 pictures 144 x 1% in. 
on No. 127 roll. 


Winpro 35 (Webster Industries, Inc.; 
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Rochester, N. Y.) $10.95. Rigid 
type. Lens of 40 mm. focal length. 
Fairly well made. Used 35 mm. 
perforated film in standard cart- 
ridges. 


SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 


*Baby Brownie Special (Eastman Ko- 
dak Co.) $3.16. Rigid type. One 
snapshot speed only. Curved focal 
surface, no pressure plate. Shutter 
release less convenient than on some 
other cameras. Lens performance 
average for its type. The sample 
tested had defective film winding 
mechanism, so that only 6 frames 
could be turned into positionor ex- 
posing; otherwise would be rated A. 
Recommended. 8 pictures 1% x 214 
in. on No. 127 roll. 

*Fed-Flash (Federal Manufacturing & 
Engineering Corp., Brooklyn 5, N. 
Y.) $9.95; flash unit $3.95 addi- 
tional. Rigid type. One snapshot 
speed only. 64 mm. lens with one 
diaphragm stop stated to be f:15. 
Curved focal surface, no pressure 
plate. Sharpness of pictures not 
equal to those made with Panda or 
Baby Brownie. Judged overpriced. 
8 pictures 154 x 214 in. on No. 127 
roll. 

*Spartus Full-Vue (Spartus Camera 
Corp., 711 W. Lake St., Chicago 6; 
distributed by Spencer Co., 715 W. 
Lake St., Chicago) $9.95. Imita- 
tion reflex type. One snapshot speed, 
and bulb. Viewing screen about 
1-11/16 in. square, and not full size 
as advertising implies. Lens per- 
formance average for type. Heavy 
construction; film winding mechan- 
ism very tight. Bulk, weight, and 
less convenience in use, as well as 
high price, make this camera a poor 
buy in comparison with Panda or 


Baby Brownte. 12 pictures 244 x 
24% in. on No. 120 roll. 
* *« *s 


The following cameras are consid- 
ered to be in this B-Intermediate class, 
although they were not individually 
tested. 


Taking 8 pictures 244 x 3% in. on 
No. 120 or No. 620 roll: 


Kodak Vigilant Six-20 Junior. $20.20. 


Folding type. 


Six-20 Target Brownie. $5.75. Box 


type. 
Six-20 Flash Brownie. $10.35; flash 
unit $2.92 additional. Box type. 


Taking 12 pictures 214 x 214 in. on 
No. 120 or No. 620 roll: 


Camflex. $9.95. 
type. 


“Imitation reflex” 


C. Not Recommended 
DOUBLE-LENS CAMERAS 


Camro (Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
$9.95. Rigid type. Three diaphragm 
stops, the largest claimed to be f:9.7 
and to be suitable for color photo- 
graphy; f-numbers of other two 
stops not stated. One snapshot 
speed, and time. Molded case of at- 
tractive appearance. In the sample 
examined, diaphragm stops were not 
concentric with lens axis—a serious 
defect indicating gross carelessness 
in assembly and inspection. 8 pic- 
tures approximately 1 x 1% in. on 
No. 828 Bantam roll. 


SINGLE-LENS CAMERAS 


Meteor (Universal Camera Corp., 28 
W. 23 St., New York 10) $15; flash 
unit $7.30 additional. Rigid type. 
Four diaphragm stops: f:11, £:16, 
{:22, £:32. Focusing mount for 5 ft. 
to infinity. Provision for flash unit. 
Built-in exposure meter. Lens has 
anti-reflection coating; with only 
one lens surface inside the camera to 
produce flare, the value of the coat- 


ing (except as a sales point) is open 
to doubt, to say the least. Flimsy 
construction. Design appears to 
have been directed toward a gaudy 
appearance and inclusion of gadgets 
which serve as advertising bait but 
which are of doubtful value, particu- 
larly in a camera of this grade. CR 
considers the price high, even if qual- 
ity of construction were satisfactory. 
12 pictures 24 x 214 in. on No. 620 
roll. 

Spartus (Spartus Camera Corp.) $14.95; 
flash unit $4.50 additional. Rigid 
type. Three diaphragm stops: f:7.7, 
f:11, £:16; focusing mount. Use of 
a single lens at f:7.7 not recom- 
mended. Molded plastic construc- 
tion. Tripod socket—good feature. 
One snapshot speed, and bulb. Lens 
of 50 mm. focal length. Used 35 
mm. perforated film in standard 
cartridges. 

* * > 
The following cameras are consid- 
ered to be in this C-Not-Recommended 
class although not individually tested. 


Taking 12 pictures 154 x 15% in. on 
No. 127 roll: 
Brownie Reflex. $12.66, including flash 


unit. ‘Imitation reflex” type. 
Foto-Flex. $7.96. “Imitation reflex” 
type. 


Taking 16 pictures 114 x 15% in. on 
No. 127 roll: 


Clix-O- Flex. $5.95. “Imitation reflex” 
type. 

Falcon Flex. $6.50 and $8.50. 
tation reflex” type. 

Falcon. $3.98 to $7.50. Various 
models, some with flash. Rigid type. 

Rocket. $5.50. Rigid type. 

Trusite. $5.95. Rigid type. 

. o * 


“Tmi- 


All other single-lens cameras which 
use 35 mm. film, or take 12 or 16 pic- 
tures on No. 127 roll are also consid- 
ered in this not recommended class, 
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Selection and Care 


oy 


Rugs and Carmel 


INCE the floor covering is 

one of the most important 
items in a room. both as to 
original cost and in terms of 
the decorative effect, its selec- 
tion deserves thought and care. 
While wall-to-wall carpets show 
a trend of increasing popular- 
ity, they lack the adaptability 
of rugs, which can be used in 
nearly any room whatever its 
size, a factor that is an im- 
portant consideration for people 
who rent and are likely to 
move from time to time. Plain- 
color earpeting makes a room 
look larger, while a large pat- 
tern makes it look smaller. In 





Courtesy Fred Eldean Organization, 
Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 


Wear is exceptionally rapid at the edge 
of the stair tread, and stair carpets 
should be installed with underlays or rug 
cushioning of some type at these points. 
Sponge rubber underlays have been found 
particularly suitable for this purpose be- 
cause they keep their thickness and resi- 
lience. 


moderate-sized rooms, there- 
fore, a plain color or small 
pattern will give a less-crowded 
effect. 

The color of the rug should 
be selected to harmonize with 
the other furnishings of the 
room. Solid-color rugs are usu- 
ally rather neutral in tone. 


Where a rug or carpet will re- 
ceive very hard wear, as in a 
living room or on a stairway, 
durability should be an out- 
standing qualification. \Vith 
stair carpet it may be advisable 
to turn an extra length under, 
either at the top or bottom, 
and after a certain amount of 
wear on the tread, to move the 
whole length so that portions 
previously covering the risers 
are shifted to take the wear on 
the treads. 


The real problem in buying a 
rug is to judge serviceability 
in terms of cost. Rug labeling 
which would provide informa- 
tion on quality is almost non- 
existent. If enough consumers 
were to show an active interest 
in such labeling, it would in 
time appear on every rug and 
carpet. Part of the difficulty 
in securing adequate informa- 
tion is the lack of uniform 
standards for rating quality. 
Methods for classifying materi- 
als and construction could be 
worked out, however, and 
grades established indicating 
first quality, second quality, 
etc. 

Several inspections are made 
of the rugs before they leave 
the factory; often defects are 
corrected by hand. Rugs which 
do not come up to standard are 
sold as seconds at a reduced 
price. These may or may not 
be a good buy according to 
whether the imperfection affects 
the wearing quality or not. 

One method of securing 
standards of quality would be 








Courtesy Fred Eldean Organization, 
Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., New York 19. 


For best results, statr carpet should be 
cut a foot longer than necessary, with the 
extra length folded under in one or two 
risers at the top. The carpet can then be 
shifted an inch or two downward when it 
begins to show wear over the nose of the 
fread. In this way, the carpet can be 
shifted several times before it will be 
necessary to replace tt, with the most worn 
sections being comparatively hidden on 
the risers. The excess at the foot of the 
stairs can be folded under the riser at 
the bottom step after each shift. 


to base the grades on specific 
wear tests, made with a ma- 
chine designed for this pur- 
pose such as that developed by 
the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards'. This produces wear in 
a few hours corresponding to 
several years of practical use. 

When buying a rug, be sure 
to make your purchase from a 
reputable dealer. Cases have 
been reported where rug ped- 


1H. F. Shiefer, J. Research, Natl. Bur. Stan- 
dards, 29,333-79 (1942) 
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dlers claimed their goods were 
made by the blind’, or that the 
rugs were imported under cover 
through someone in the Navy, 
or obtained by some other ques- 
tionable method. Such rugs 
are often represented as priced 
far below theirreal value, where- 
as, in fact, they are likely to 
be of poor quality and over- 
priced. 


Another method sometimes 
used to sell rugs is ‘bait adver- 
tising.”” This means advertis- 
ing in a way that appears to 
offer an extremely good buy, 
but when the person goes to 
the store to buy the rug, he is 
told the supply is already ex- 
hausted, or that that particu- 
lar color is no longer avail- 
able. Once in the store, the 
would-be purchaser is high- 
pressured to buy something 
else, usually something simi- 
lar but at a price well above 
that advertised. The best in- 
surance against being taken in 
by such sharp practices is to 
buy only from a reputable deal- 
er who is known to stand be- 
hind his merchandise. 


Materials Used in 
Rugs and Carpets 


The backing of a rug con- 
sists of warp and weft threads. 
Warp threads run lengthwise 
of the rug; weft threads—also 
called filling—run crosswise. In- 
to this coarse backing of warp 
and weft threads are woven, by 
a number of different construc- 
tion methods, the pile threads 
or tufts which form the face or 
upper surface of the rug. These 
pile threads may be cut, so 
that they are ends of threads 
sticking up more or less at 
right angles to the backing into 
which they are woven, or they 
may be looped and left uncut. 


*Boston Better Business Bureau, 1941. 


Cut pile is much the more com- 
mon. 


The Pile 


The most durable fiber for 
the pile threads is wool. It not 
only wears better, but it soils 
less easily than cotton and than 
most types of rayon. This wool 
is coarser, more wiry, and more 
resilient than that used in cloth- 
ing. Such wools are imported 
from various countries, includ- 
ing India, Iran, the British Isles, 
South America, and China. 
Different types of wool are 
blended to provide for stiffness, 
fullness, luster, etc. If the pile 
is all wool it will, as a rule, wear 
longer, will keep its original ap- 
pearance better, will not soil 
as readily, and will not mat 
down as cotton pile does. 

During the war imported car- 
pet wools were hard to obtain 
because of the shortage of ship- 
ping. There was also a short- 
age of labor and many manu- 
facturers converted part of their 
equipment to war work, the 
weaving of blankets, military 
overcoats, etc., using their lim- 
ited supplies and facilities for 
making the same grades of rugs 
as previously, in much smaller 
quantities. 

Another method for making 
scarce materials go as far as 
possible was to use a blend of 
wool and cotton, wool and 
rayon, or all three fibers. When 
rayon was first tried in the pile 
of rugs, the ordinary clothing 
type was used. It was soon 
realized that this was not suit- 
able, and research was under- 
taken by the rayon producers 
to develop a quite different 
physical form of fiber especial- 
ly suited to this purpose. The 
result was the production of 
rayon staple of varying thick- 
nesses approximating the dif- 
ferent thicknesses of natural 
wool. This is sometimes mixed 
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50:50 with wool; it is also used 
alone for making all-rayon rugs. 
Cotton, although used to sup- 
plement other fibers during the 
war, is not a satisfactory pile 
fiber because of its softness. It 
may be used in making the less 
expensive flat-weave rugs which 
have no pile surface, but mere- 
ly a flat woven structure. 

In buying a pile rug, always 
ask what the pile fabric is. If 
it is part rayon you should ex- 
pect to pay less than if it is 100 
percent wool. The new rayon- 
wool mixtures should wear well, 
but even the special rayon fiber 
for rugs cannot be considered 
to have quite the same lasting 
quality as wool; certainly it is 
less expensive to produce. An 
advantage of rayon is the abil- 
ity to control its production ex- 
actly as to thickness or “‘deni- 
er,” and as to luster or Jack of 
it. This offers the possibility of 
introducing new and variable 
effects. Not all of the rayon 
used in rugs is of the special 
springy type, which is found in 
the better quality rugs. When 
rayon is present in the rug, the 
purchaser should ask whether 
it is the carpet-type. 


The Backing 


The material for the backing 
must be very strong, since the 
warp and weft threads hold the 
rug together and take much of 
the wear. Linen has been used 
for this purpose, but more com- 
monly jute, a strong vegetable 
fiber imported from India. Cot- 
ton has frequently been com- 
bined with jute or even used 
alone, although such thread has 
to be heavily sized to increase 
its tensile strength. In fact, 
nearly all backing threads carry 
sizing to give them greater bulk, 
strength, and stiffness so that 
the rug will stay flat on the 
floor and will not crumple easi- 


ly. 























To replace jute, a special 
paper fiber made from wood 
pulp has been developed for 
rug backing. This is chemical- 
ly treated and tightly twisted 
to give an extremely tough, 
water-resistant fiber, which ap- 
pears to have the wearing prop- 
erties necessary for a satisfac- 
tory replacement for jute. 


Flat-Weave Rugs 


The less expensive rugs hav- 
ing no pile or tufts, but woven 
in a different manner to give a 
flat surface are called flat-weave 
rugs. Many of them are re- 
versible, with threads woven in 
such a way that the two sides 
have essentially the same wear- 
ing properties. Such rugs are 
particularly popular for sun- 
rooms, playrooms, and summer 
use. Made of cotton, fiber, 
sisal, and similar materials, they 
lack the richness of appearance 
of pile rugs, and as a rule they 
lack serviceability as well. 


How to Examine a Rug 


No one factor can be used 
for evaluating the quality of a 
rug. In examining a pile rug, 
fold it back on itself to see how 
long the pile is and how 
thick it is. In general, long, 
closely packed tufts represent 
high quality and durability. In 
other words, the more material 
that is present per square inch, 
the better the quality, as arule. 
Another factor, besides depth 
and density of pile, is the twist 


of the pile thread. A tightly 
twisted thread is usually strong- 
er than a loosely twisted one. 
While a long pile is desirable, 
if it is sparse and thin, it may 
not wear as well as a short, 
dense pile. 

Worsted is made from long- 
staple wool, while woolen is 
made from shorter strands. 
Worsted is spun with a tight 
twist, while woolen fiber has a 
much looser twist. These dif- 
ferences account for the superi- 
or wearing qualities of worsted 
over those of plain wool. 

A good procedure in making 
a selection is to ask the sales- 
man to show you side by side 
two rugs of the same weave 
which sell at different price 
levels. See whether you can 
spread the pile easily with your 
fingers to expose the founda- 
tion fibers. See how springy 
and resilient the pile threads 
are. Is the rug flexible and yet 
sturdy? By such a close ex- 
amination and comparison of 
different qualities you soon see 
for yourself what the differences 
are and can judge more or less 
whether the price difference ap- 
pears to correspond to the qual- 
ity difference. Look at the 
backings side by side to see how 
close the weave is. 

The backing should be tight- 
ly woven in order to hold the 
pile fibers securely. While some 
sizing is desirable, there should 
not be too much. Loose, sleazy 
backing is sometimes heavily 
sized to give the rug the feel of 


weight and strength. Such ex- 
cessive stiffening is an indica- 
tion of poor quality. 

Flat-weave rugs may be 
judged also by the closeness 
and firmness of the weave. If 
cotton is present it is likely to 
be the weakest fiber. 

As a rule, present-day dyes 
are fairly fast to sun. They 
should be clear and bright origi- 
nally. A rug may be finished 
to have a high luster, to be 
semi-lustrous or with a soft dull 
effect. Does it reflect light or 
absorb it? The rug should be 
examined in different lights and 
from different angles to see 
whether the luster and color 
both give the desired effect. If 
the rug has a high sheen, this 
may have been produced by a 
chemical treatment. Such treat- 
ment, if overdone, has a weak- 
ening effect on the fibers. 

Lift the rug to see how heavy 
it is and whether the fibers are 
sufficiently dense to account for 
the weight. Bend the rug back 
on itself so that the upper sur- 
faces are together and observe 
how firm and strong the back- 
ing is and whether it is very 
stiff or reasonably flexible. 

While examination by sight 
and touch furnishes no definite 
gauge of quality, it is about all 
the purchaser can do, together 
with checking the suggested 
practical points mentioned. In- 
formative rug labeling would 
be a great aid to the consci- 
entious salesman as well as to 
the purchaser. 


(This is the first of two articles on “The Selection and Care of Rugs and Carpets."") 


A Report on SAE 10, SAE 20, 
and SAE 30 Motor Oils 


nee of technical tests 
on a representative group 
of motor oils made by a West- 


ern state government were the 


basis of the ratings in the fol- 
lowing table compiled by Con- 


sumers’ Research. As in previ- 
ous reports, ratings of the 
various oils depend upon their 
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viscosity index, pour point, 
carbon residue, and their being number. 


in the ratings. 


properly labeled as to SAE _ been given the greatest weight, 
Viscosity index has 








Manufacturer 

Brand or SAE 10 SAE 20 SAE 30 
Distributor 

All State Sears, Roebuck & Co. A A BS 
Conoco Nth Continental Oil Co. A — A 
Cross Country 20-20W Sears, Roebuck & Co. — B3 — 
Cycol Tidewater Assoc. Oil Co. -- — C2 
Economy Wilshire Oil Co. — _— C23 (2 samples) 
E. I. Western Wilshire Oil Co. — C2 C2 
Golden Eagle Wasatch Refining Co. _- B2 Cl2 
Golden Shell Shell Oil Co. C24 B2 B2 
Greens pot General Petroleum Corp. -- — C2 
Hancock 100% Penn Hancock Oil Co. C18 -- = 
Hancock 5 Point Hancock Oil Co. — C253 — 
Hancock Western Hancock Oil Co. — — C2 
Havoline The Texas Co. A B! B3 
Kendall Kendall Refining Co. B4 — — 
Long Run Western Auto Stores — C2 — 
Lubrite General Petroleum Corp. a B2 B2 
MacMillan Ring Free MacMillan Petroleum Corp. B2 B2 B2 
Mobilotl General Petroleum Corp. A A — 
Mobiloil-A General Petroleum Corp. — — A 
Motoreze Union Oil Co. — C28 B? (2 samples) 
New Triton Union Oil Co. — A — 
Parapet Standard Oil Co. — — C12 
Pennzoil Pennzoil Refining Co. A C34 A, B3 
Penn Supreme Western Auto Stores -- — A 
Polly Penn Wilshire Oil Co. —_ Bs B3 
Quaker State Quaker State Oil Co. BS B A 
Richfield Penn Richfield Oil Co. B4, (2-4 C34 C34 
Richlube Richfield Oil Co. B2 B? C123, C23 
RPM Standard Oil Co. A A B2 
Santa Fe L. A. Ebert — B3 B3 
Shell Penn Shell Oil Co. Bl C34 C34 
Shell X-100 Shell Oil Co. C34, A C34 C34 
Signal Premium Signal Oil Co. A A A 
Signal 4 Star Signal Oil Co. — A C23 
Standard Penn Standard Oil Co. BS BS, C134 B3 
Supreme Compounded Western Auto Stores _— B2 BS 
Texaco The Texas Co. — B}, Cl2, C23 B2 
Travelers Travelers Oil Sales Co, a B38 BS 
Triton Union Oil Co. A — B3 
Tydol Tidewater Assoc. Oil Co. C28 C28 B? (2 samples) 
Valvoline Valvoline Oil Co. _ — B3 
Veedol Tidewater Assoc. Oil Co. BS C34 C34 
Wards Vitalized Montgomery Ward & Co. — B2 B2 
Zerolene Standard Oil Co. — C2 C2 
Zotlube Pennzoil Refining Co. a C34 B3 








'Misbranded as to SAE Number. 


‘Viscosity index too low. 
8 point high. 
residue high. 
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Radio Receivers, a Radio-Phonograph 
Combination, and Two FM Tuners 


A Test of Six 
Portable Radio 
Receivers 


HE tone and fidelity of any 

portable or table-mode! radio 
are limited, due to the small size of 
the cabinet and chassis used. This 
characteristic is also the main con- 
tributing factor in their inability 
to reproduce the low frequencies 
properly (bass notes). For these 
reasons, the size of the cabinet or 
console is necessarily an important 
consideration in buying any radio 
from which good reproduction is 
expected. 

The General Electric, Philco, 
RCA Victor, and Zenith portable 
receivers reported on in this arti- 
cle each had a desirable tuned 
radio frequency stage, which is 
considered essential for loop an- 
tenna operation if satisfactory 
daytime reception is desired at 
any considerable distance from 
broadcasting stations. It is CR’s 
opinion that most portable radio 
sets cannot be used satisfactorily 
as a substitute for an automobile 
radio, despite the fact that they 
have been widely advertised for 
the purpose. The main difficulties 
experienced are: (1) interference 
with reception caused by ignition 
noises; (2) lack of sufficient vol- 
ume to override the noise of a 
rapidly moving car; (3) reduc- 
tion of signal strength inside the 
metal car body; and (4) direc- 
tional characteristic of loop an- 
tenna. 


Portable Radios 
A. Recommended 


General Electric, Model 250 (General 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) 
$99.50. Operates from built-in re- 
chargeable storage battery, or 110 
volts a-c. The storage battery, 
vibrator power-supply unit, and full- 
wave dry rectifier unit used in charg- 
ing the storage battery are included 








Front row, left to right: RCA Victor, Model 65 BR9; Truetone, Model 
D-3722; Airline, Model 74BR-1055A., 

Back row, left to right: General Electric, Model 250; Philco, Model 
46-350; Zenith, Model 6 GO01. 


in the case. Chassis and case well 
built of cast aluminum. The bat- 
tery operated the set for 15 to 20 
hours on one charge with intermit- 
tent use. Sensitivity excellent, se- 
lectivity good. Had desirable radio 
frequency stage. Approximate audio 
frequency range (electrical), 35 to 
4600 cycles (good for a set of this 
type). Acoustic quality good for a 
small receiver. Output at 400 cycles 
with 10% distortion, 0.2 watts (good 
for the type). Background noise 
least of any portable set herein re- 
ported. No shock hazard present. 
Chassis arrangement and accessibil- 
ity for servicing exceptional among 
small receivers. Parts of good qual- 
ity. Considered easily best of the 
portable sets tested, but price far 
above other portable sets of corre- 
sponding performance. Bore Under- 
writers’ Label. 3 
Philco, Model 46-350 (Philco Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Philadelphia) $54.45; 
battery pack $4.35 extra. Operates 
from 110-volt a-c or d-c or self-con- 
tained dry batteries. Case made of 
wood, covered with artificial leather. 
Could be used with self-contained 
loop or external antenna. Sensitiv- 





ity excellent, selectivity good. Ap- 
proximate electrical audio frequency 
range, 50 to 3400 cycles (poor), but 
acoustic quality (listening) good for 
small receiver. Output at 400 cycles 
at 10% distortion, about 0.1 watt 
(low). When operated on power lines, 
leakage current (shock hazard) was 
excessive, 9 ma. Accessibility for serv- 
icing, poor; quality of parts and 
workmanship, average. Bore Un- 
derwriters’ Label. Because of high 
leakage current, the set warrants 
inclusion in the A-Recommended class 
only for those who purchase it for 
use with batteries. 

RCA Victor, Model 65 BR9 (Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J.) $89.95. Like General Elec- 
tric, Model 250, operates from built- 
in rechargeable storage battery or 
a-c. Wooden cabinet with plastic 
front. The storage battery and 
charger with dry rectifier constitute 
a unit. Battery operated the set 
from 15 to 20 hours per charge with 
intermittent use. Sensitivity good, 
selectivity excellent. Approximate 
electrical audio frequency range, 55 
to 2000 cycles (very low range). 
Output at 400 cycles at 10% dis. 
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Truetone, 


tortion, 0.1 watt (low). Leakage 
current (shock hazard), 2.2 ma. 
(rather high). Set was well con- 
structed but considered a less desir- 
abie buy in several respects than the 
General Electric, Model 250. Bore 
Underwriters’ Label. 


B. Intermediate 


Airline, Model 74BR-1055A (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Chicago) $36.30 
including battery pack. Replace- 
ment battery pack $3.49. For 110- 
volt ac-de or battery operation. 
Wooden case covered with artificial 
leather. Could be used with self- 
contained internal loop or external 
antenna. Sensitivity and selectivity 
fair. Lacked the desirable radio fre- 
quency stage present in 4 of the sets 
in this group. Approximate elec- 
trical audio frequency range, 30 to 
4500 cycles (good for a set of the 
type). Leakage current (shock haz- 
ard), 9.0 ma. (excessive). Bore Un- 
derwriters’ Label. Might bea fairly 
good buy for the non-critical user 
who requires a portable set at a 
moderate price. Because of shock 
hazard, not recommended for use 
on 110 volts. 


Zenith, Model 6 GOO1 (Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago) $54.60; battery 
pack $3.74 additional. For 110- 
volt ac-de or battery operation. 
Aluminum case, covered with arti- 
ficial leather. Sensitivity and selec- 
tivity good. Approximate electrical 
audio frequency range, 75 to 3000 
cycles (poor). Leakage current 
(shock hazard), 3.7 ma. (somewhat 
excessive). The detachable “‘Wave- 
magnet” loop antenna used with 
this set was not considered an im- 
portant advantage. Bore Under- 
writers’ Label. Considered a poor 
buy in comparison with the Philco, 
Model 46-350, at about the same 
price. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Model D-3722 (Western 
Auto Stores, Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) 
$32.95; battery pack $3.75 addi- 
tional. Operated on 110-volt ac-de 
or batteries. Wooden case cov- 
ered with artificial leather. Sensi- 
tivity and selectivity fair. Serious 
shock hazard present (one side of 
power line connected directly to 


chassis). Quality of workmanship 
below average. No Underwriters’ 
Label. 


A Table-Model 
AM-FM Radio 
Receiver 

C. Not Recommended 


RCA, Model 68R3 (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J.) 
$50.56. 105 to 125 volts, 60 cycles. 
A table-model combination AM 
(broadcast range) and FM receiver. 
Superheterodyne circuit with 8 tubes, 
including rectifier. 5 by 7 in. oval 
permanent-magnet speaker used. 
Manual tuning. - Sensitivity of FM 
section, fair; of AM, good. Selec- 
tivity of both AM and FM, good. 
Power output 0.52 watt at 400 cycles, 
1.2 watts at 5000 cycles, measured 
at 10% distortion (not good—out- 
put at 400 cycles should at least 
equal output at 5000 cycles). Approx- 
imate acoustical range 150 to 5500 
cycles. FFM detector circuit was 
not altogether effective in eliminat- 
ing amplitude modulation noise, and 
there was considerable distortion on 
FM. The tonal quality on FM was 
little better than the average small 
AM receiver, hence receiver was not 
considered a desirable type of AM- 
FM combination. On listening tests, 
the receiver sounded fairly well at 
low volume levels, but weak re- 
production of low-frequency tones 
was very evident. 


Console Radio- 
Phonograph Com- 
bination—AM 


(NON-HIGH- 
FIDELITY TYPE) 


A. Recommended 


Westinghouse Opera Grand, Model H- 
110A (Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Sunbury, Pa.) $260. For use on 
105 to 120 volts. 60-cycle a-c. A 7- 
tube (including rectifier) superheter- 
odyne circuit which covered the 
standard broadcast band and the 
short-wave band from 5 to 18 mc. 
Cabinet was of mahogany veneer 
construction, and well built. Man- 
ual or push-button tuning. Speaker, 
10-in. dynamic. Record changer 
capacity, twelve 10-in. or ten 12-in. 
records. Automatically shut off 
when last record had been played. 
Needle pressure, 1 to 1 oz. on dif- 
ferent samples (1 oz. desirable). Ac- 
cessibility for servicing, good. Sensi- 
tivity, good; selectivity, on broad- 
cast band, good; on short wave, fair. 
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No spurious responses were noted 
Tonal range exceptionally good, 60 
to 15,000 cycles when phono input 
was used; with radio input, 60 to 
4600 cycles. Power output at 10% 
distortion: 3.6 watts at 80 cycles, 9.1 
watts at 400 cycles, 12.3 watts at 
4000 cycles, 11.0 watts at 8000 
cycles, rather good for a set of this 
grade and price level in today’s 
market. Three different sets of this 
model were tested and considerable 
variation was found in the response 
readings. The above rating does not 
apply to those models using a 6AT6 
tube (audio driver). 3 


Console Radio~— 
AM-FM 


C. Not Recommended 


Midwest, Model 716A (Midwest Radio 


Corp., Cincinnati) $99.50 without 
cabinet. For use on 105 to 125 
volts, 60 cycles a-c. A combination 
AM and FM receiver, with 12-in. 
electrodynamic speaker. Superheter- 
odyne circuits used, with a total of 
16 tubes, including rectifier and tun- 
ing indicator. Covered the broad- 
cast band from 540 to 1600 kc., the 
short-wave bands from 1.6 to 22 mc., 
and the 87 to 109 mc. FM band. 
Both manual and push-button tun- 
ing. Effectiveness of automatic vol- 
ume control, poor. Sensitivity poor 
for FM, excellent for other bands. 
Selectivity good on all bands. Mea- 
sured power output for FM: 0.7 
watt at 65 cycles, 9.1 watts at 400 
cycles, 8.5 watts at 5000 cycles, all 
at 10% distortion (fairly good). 
Maximum power output, 14.5 watts 
at 28% distortion. Approximate 
acoustical range for FM, 68 to 6000 
cycles (inadequate). The audio am- 
plifier, alone, gave an exceptionally 
flat response curve from 70 to 
20,000 cycles. Quality of workman- 
ship and parts, average; accessibil- 
ity for servicing, good. No Under- 
writers’ Label. Although the per- 
formance and tone quality on AM 
compared favorably with higher- 
priced receivers, the FM section was 
inferior. There was considerable 
drift of tuning noticed, a common 
failing of FM receivers made for the 
new 88 to 108 mc. band; on this ac- 
count it was necessary to retune the 
FM part occasionally. 2 




















High-Fidelity AM- 
FM Radio-Phono- 
graph Combination 


A. Recommended 


Fisher, Model C-1201-A24 (Fisher 
Radio Corp., 41 E. 47 St., New 
York) $1125 in “Chadwick” period 
cabinet. For use with 105 to 125 
volts, 60 cycles a-c. Full-size con- 
sole model for AM or FM use. Was 
equipped with Webster-Chicago, 
Model 70, automatic record changer, 
and used the General Electric Vari- 
able Reluctance pickup (very desir- 
able for the purpose). Speaker was 
a Stephens Trusonic coaxial, 15 in. 
in diameter. Superheterodyne cir- 
cuits used, with 23 tubes, including 
rectifiers, tuning indicator, and volt- 
age regulator tube. The AM tuner 
covered the broadcast band from 
540 to 1600 kc., and the 6 to 18 mc. 
short-wave band. The FM tuner 
covered the new 88 to 108 mc. band 
only (satisfactory). There were 3 
audio channels: one for the General 
Electric magnetic pickup, a second 
with compensating circuit suitable 
for a crystal pickup, and a third for 
television sound. Sensitivity and 
selectivity both excellent. Power 
output as measured exceptionally 
good; 21.5 watts at 50 cycles, 23 
watts at 400 cycles, 10 watts at 5000 
cycles, all measured at 5% distor- 
tion. Maximum power output, 31 
watts at 14% distortion. Approxi- 
mate acoustical range, good, 70 
to 11,000 cycles (substantially flat 
response). Quality of workman- 
ship, average; quality of parts, 
average, with resistors and trans- 
formers above average. No shock 
hazard found. This set is rated 
A. Recommended in the high-fidelity 
class but the rating does not ap- 
ply to the cabinet, which was not 
considered to be of satisfactory de- 
sign and finish. The chassis is avail- 
able in other period cabinets at 
higher prices This set can be pur- 
chased equipped with the Jensen 
HNP speaker at a lower price; lis- 
tening tests indicated that that would 
be the preferable combination. 3 


Two FM Tuners 


Pre-war FM adapters (called 
“translators’”’ by the General 


Electric Co.) are not suitable 
for use on the present fre- 
quency band (88 to 108 mega- 
cycles) and it is doubtful 
whether it would be economical 
in any case to convert to the 
new band a tuner originally de- 
signed for the old 42 to 50 mc. 
band, because of the difficult 
design problems which have 
been raised by the government- 
al order switching FM to 88 
to 108 mc. 


A tuner is what might be 
called the “front end”’ of a radio 
receiver. It is the part which 
takes the very weak signal “‘out 
of the air,’’ steps it up, converts 
it to higher electric voltages at 
audio (sound) frequencies, and 
delivers it,to an amplifier (which 
steps up the signal further so 
that it can be utilized by a 
loud-speaker). A tuner is usu- 
ally part of an existing radio re- 
ceiver, but it can be an acces- 
sory which is to be connected 


to the “rear end” or output 
stages of an existing radio re- 
ceiver so as to function instead 
of the tuner that was present in 
that equipment. Alternative- 
ly, it can be used without a 
radio receiver by persons who 
already have a power amplifier 
purchased or constructed for 
use in connection with a phono- 
graph turntable and pickup. 
In most cases the FM tuners 
covering the post-war frequency 
range have been priced so high 
as to be almost prohibitive to 
the average consumer. Prices, 
indeed, are as high in some cases 
as was charged for a fair to 
moderately good complete ra- 
dio receiver in the period before 
the war (the Browning Univer- 
sal [|AM-FM] tuner at $143.90, 
for instance, and the Collins 
[AM-FM] tuner at $175, net). 
The first of the two FM tun- 
ers reported in this article is 
something unusual at this time, 
as it was priced at $29.95, or 
only a little over half the price 
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Electrical fidelity and distortion characteristics of the Pilotuner. 
The upper graph shows harmonic distortion at various frequencies— 
22.5 kc. deviation, 100 mc. center frequency. The sero line omitted through 
error in the upper diagram is a line parallel to the base line and beginning 
at the sero next to the words Percent Distortion. 
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charged by General Electric Co. 
for their pre-war ‘‘translator.”’ 
The moderate price, combined 
with the fact that the tuner ac- 
tually works well and makes 
high-fidelity reception possible 
for people who have good audio- 
amplifier equipment should go 
a long way toward making FM 
reception available to mary 
who would otherwise have had 
to postpone their purchase. (It 
must be kept in mind that 
there is at least a possibility 
that the FM wave band will 
go back to its earlier figure— 
or that both wave bands may 
be permitted—on account of 
the serious difficulties manu- 
facturers have been having with 
construction of tuners for the 
new frequencies.) 

There are important consid- 
erations that the consumer must 
have in mind before purchasing 
an FM tuner unit. The pri- 
mary advantage of FM recep- 
tion is its comparative noise- 
free, broad-band reception, per- 
mitting reproduction of a full 
range of frequencies (high fi- 
delity) which are not practi- 
cable for amplitude modula- 
tion (AM) equipment. Thus, 
the use of high-fidelity FM 
equipment to deliver a signal to 
the output stages of a small 
table-model orany poor or medi- 
ocre console-model radio would 
not be justified because, al- 
though reception might often 
be much clearer and at least 
free from static, tonal quality 
of reproduction would still al- 
ways be limited by the qual- 
ity of the audio amplification 
in the output stages of the re- 
ceiver. That quality is never 
good enough in an ordinary re- 
ceiver to warrant use of a high- 
fidelity ‘front end’’ or tuner 
equipment ahead of the ampli- 
fier. The best quality console 
radios with phonograph equip- 
ment, which sell in the region 


of $500 to $1000, are none too 
good for use with FM, but 
high-fidelity audio-ampli- 
fier equipment can be bought 
for around $150 which is good 
enough to go with the high-fi- 
delity reception obtainable with 
a good FM tuner. (At present, 
high-fidelity equipment is hard- 
ly worth bothering about with 
AM broadcasting, for today’s 
AM quality is rarely good 
enough to warrant one’s going 
to any trouble to obtain and 
use high-fidelity equipment in 
reproducing it.) One should 
add that at the moment FM 
programs are, for the most 
part, not good enough to cause 
anyone to be particularly con- 
cerned about its high-quality 
potentialities, as most of the 
programs are the playing of 
records of ordinary grade, often 
well worn, and like AM broad- 
casting, calling for no specially 
good equipment at the receiv- 
ing end. As to FM, however, 
this situation should not con- 
tinue indefinitely, and there 
will undoubtedly be fine “‘live’’ 
FM broadcasting to be heard 
(as there was before the war) 
when Mr. Petrillo of the Musi- 
cians’ Union takes his heavy 
economic controls off the FM 
broadcasting situation. 


A. Recommended 


Pilotuner, Model T-601, FM Tuning 
Unit (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Is- 
land City 1, N.Y.) $29.95. For a-c 
operation only (desirable). A table- 
model FM tuner mounted in a small 
walnut finished cabinet which mea- 
sured a little less than 7 x 9 x 6 in. 
A superheterodyiie circuit was used 
which employed a selenium rectifier 
in the power supply, a 6BA6 radio 
frequency amplifier, a 6BE6 mixer- 
oscillator, two 6BA6’s as i.f. ampli- 
fiers, and a 6ALS5S as ratio detector. 
Contained an internal loop antenna 
usable for homes quite close to the 
broadcasting station and provided 
for connecting an external antenna 
where needed (which would be the 
normal situation). Electrical fidel- 
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ity 20 cycles to 9000 cycles, consid- 
ered very good. Harmonic distor- 
tion less than 2% between 20 and 
10,000 cycles. Sensitivity consid- 
ered good enough for most FM lis- 
tening. Each of three Pilotuners 
worked well in a location at a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles from a num- 
ber of broadcasting stations. (The 
performance of the three on broad- 
cast reception was quite uniform, 
indicating good control of manu- 
facturing operations.) Where there 
is doubt as to reception, as there 
will be in localities distant from 
major FM broadcasting stations, 
purchaser may be able to obtain the 
tuner on a money-back basis that 
will allow one evening's trial in his 
own home with a temporary dipole 
antenna. (An ordinary radio an- 
tenna will not provide a satisfactory 
test.) Workmanship and parts 
equivalent to those found in higher- 
priced equipment. Station drift (a 
failing of many low-cost FM tuners) 
not noticed during operation. As 
fully explained in the text, the 
Pilotuner will achieve its greatest 
usefulness only when operated in 
conjunction with a good quality 
audio amplifier and speaker system 
capable of reproducing all frequencies 
at least from 75 to 7500 cycles. Com- 
plete directions for installation and 
servicing were included. If the set 
with which this tuner is to be used 
does not have external connections 
on the chassis providing for con- 
nection of the FM tuner output, a 
competent radio serviceman can 
make the necessary connection. Car- 
ried Underwriters’ Label. 1 


B. Intermediate 


Edwards FM Tuner (Edwards FM 
Radio Corp., 168 Washington St., 
New York 6) $52.50. FM tuner 
chassis only (no case), somewhat 
larger than Pilotuner. A-c only (de- 
sirable). Superheterodyne circuit 
using 8 tubes including rectifier and 
tuning eye. Phono input connec- 
tion and phono-FM switch, desir- 
able features. Volume control in- 
cluded (desirable). Sensitivity con- 
sidered good enough for most FM 
listening. Mechanical construction, 
fairly satisfactory. Harmonic dis- 
tortion, very low—less than 1% be- 
tween 50 and 10,000 cycles. Lim- 
iter action not as effective as that 
of the Pilotuner. 


Note: For further information on the problem 
of FM tuners, see CR BuLLetins for November 
1941 and June 1942 (30c each). 
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x x x x Spred Luster * « * * 


COMPARATIVELY new type 

of paint, called Spred Lus- 
ter, has recently been marketed. 
It is a widely-advertised paint 
of the synthetic resin emulsion 
type, the type which became 
very popular during the period 
of shortage in the supply of 
linseed and other drying oils. 
A test of this paint conducted 
by CR indicated that Spred 
Luster could be easily thinned 
with water as the directions 
stated and that it brushed easi- 
ly at normal spreading rate. 
As applied, this paint had 
rather high hiding power, but 
its hiding power after it was 
' dry was somewhat low. (This 
effect is just the opposite of 
that which is noted with a good 
oil paint, which usually shows 
better hiding power as it dries.) 
Spred Luster produced a very 
hard coat after drying, and 
this coat was quite brittle. 
When used to cover a pre- 
viously painted surface which 
was showing slight cracking, 
it did not fill the cracks very 
well, and its surface was not 
quite smooth, compared with 
regular wall enamel. How- 
ever, it did not produce a crack- 
ing or peeling surface itself dur- 
ing the test. 

While being applied and while 
drying it gave off very little 
odor and dried rapidly. (In 
fact, unless care was taken, it 
showed lap marks for this rea- 
son, when painting up to a sur- 
face which had only been 
painted a minute or two previ- 
ously.) 

When samples were marked 
by various staining materials, 
it was found that marks made 
by a lead pencil (graphite), a 
fountain pen ink, and black 
India ink were easily and com- 


pletely removed by washing, 
without any observable wear- 
ing away of the paint and with- 
out any alteration in the 
smoothness of the surface. An 
exception, however, was with 
a severe type of stain made 
with iodine. The removal of 
this required the use of an 
abrasive which altered the sur- 
face thickness and gloss. The 
painted panels were judged to 





wash as well as the average 


Please. . . 


Be patient. As this goes to 
the printer, it is only the 
last week in September, but 
already our mail looks like 
the mail-order division of a 
big-city department store 
the week before Christmas. 

Even if it were possible to 
secure on short notice help 
of adequate competence to 
handle orders and corres- 
pondence as promptly as we 
should wish, we wouldn’t 
have space for desks and 
other office equipment for 
them. Our earlier plans for 
expanding our present quar- 
ters could not be carried 
out, because of governmen- 
tal restrictions on building 
and today’s prices for build- 
ing materials and labor 
make new construction of 
office space impracticable at 
the present time. 

We ask you to keep in 
mind the fact that, because 
of the rush of orders, it will 
often require at least four 
weeks to complete the pro- 
cessing of a subscription or- 
der after it is in our hands, 
and to send the initial ma- 
terial. 

The answering of requests 
forinformation may at times 
require as long as three to 
four weeks. e inquirer 
will facilitate the handling 
of such requests if he will 
enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 











semi-gloss wall paint, made of 
the usual ingredients with lin- 
seed oil. 

Although the label on the 
can said that warm soapy wa- 
ter would do a good brush- 
cleaning job, it was found nec- 
essary to use mineral spirits 
after first washing the brush in 
the soap and water. 

Finally, age tests, which were 
made to determine color fast- 
ness, showed that yellowing 
took place at a faster rate with 
this paint than with a good 
wall paint. 

CR feels that Spred Luster 
which is said to require “‘no 
undercoating or sizing,"’ coat, 
does not give as satisfactory a- 
job as wall primer and semi- 
gloss paint of the usual oil type. 
It may be somewhat less ex- 
pensive in use due to present 
shortages and high prices of 
paint materials. However, for 
the general run of interior house 
painting, where the highest 
standards of quality are not 
necessary, particularly on sur- 
faces rather poorly adapted to 
high-grade painting, such as 
wallboard, Spred Luster seemed 
to be a very practical paint 
and it would have the decided 
advantage over some other 
types of paint that it can be 
brought back to its original 
good appearance by washing 
several times, unless it had 
been stained with one of the 
more difficult stains. It is not 
possible to say at this time 
whether this paint will stand 
up well over a long period of 
years. 


B. Intermediate 


Spred Luster (The Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio) $4.98 per gal. (makes 
5 qt. when thinned). Available in 
11 different shades. 
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Infra-Red Heat Lamps 


N infra-red heat lamp is, 

in essence, nothing more 
than a source of radiant heat 
energy. That such lamps usu- 
ally give also a certain amount 
of visible light energy is only 
incidental. The chief difference 
between this heat energy and 
light energy is a matter of the 
wave length of the radiations. 
However, the infra-red lamp 
usually is so designed that a 
greater proportion of its energy 
is radiated as heat than is radi- 
ated in that form in the case of 
lamps built for the purpose of 
giving light, primarily. 

The infra-red region of the 
wave length spectrum is nor- 
mally considered to cover the 
range from about 8000 A.U. 
(angstrom units) to somewhere 
around 1,000,000 A.U. At 8000 
A.U., the radiation is just be- 
yond the exteme red end of 
the visible spectrum, while at 
1,000,000 A.U. (0.01 cm.) the 
energy emission borders on the 
ultra-high frequency radio 
range. Among familiar heat 
sources, the usual incandescent 
lamp reaches its maximum rate 
of energy radiation at about 
10,000 A.U., sunlight at about 
5000 A.U., while the steam radi- 
ator used to heat our homes 
reaches its maximum point of 
energy radiation at above 50,- 
000 A.U. The infra-red heat 
lamps now being offered for 
use by the public reach their 
peak radiation at about 12,000 
A.U. 

These radiations, though in- 
visible, behave in much the 
same general manner as visible 
light, though certain substances 
may react differently to them. 
For instance, some substances 
will transmit a high percentage 
of visible light but only a small 


proportion of infra-red energy. 
Special glasses now are avail- 
able which do just this. Ordi- 
nary window glass will transmit 
a large part of the shorter wave 
length infra-red in sunlight, but 
this same glass will transmit 
only a small percentage of the 
longer wave length radiation 
such as that given off by your 
steam radiator. Rays of infra- 
red radiation may be reflected 
in a manner similar to visible 
light; polished metal reflectors 
are most efficient for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, infra-red rays 
may be bent or refracted by 
prisms or lenses. Demonstra- 
tions have shown that a lens 





Courtesy General Electric Co 


Type R40 Infra-Red Lamp 


of ice may be used in this man- 
ner to converge these rays and 
even to set fire to materials at 
the focus of such a lens. Special 
film has been developed which 
makes it possible to take pic- 
tures through cloud and haze 
by means of infra-red rays. 
The rays themselves are not 
hot, but when they are ab- 
sorbed their energy is turned 
into heat. Passing through air 
or through a proper lens there 
is little heating of the air or the 
lens, but where the rays finally 
fall on a body which will ab- 
sorb them the heat is released. 
When reflected from a surface, 
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only a small part of the energy 
may be absorbed by the reflec- 
tor with consequent low release 
of heat at the point of absorp- 
tion. For this reason, radiant 
heat energy as such has found 
comparatively little application 
in the heating of homes in the 
United States, where it has 
been the practice to warm the 
air of the room in order to pro- 
duce the sensation of comfort, 
rather than to apply heat di- 
rectly to the body as is done 
by the radiation from a fire- 
place (or a hot stove) in a cold 
room. The devices which we 
commonly call radiators really 
radiate comparatively little of 
their heat energy into the room; 
they transfer most of it to the 
air of the room by convection 
(heat transfer by air motion). 

However, we have known 
radiant heaters in various 
forms. The caveman’s open 
fire, and the more modern open 
fireplace are the oldest and best 
known. These give a good il- 
lustration of radiant heating ef- 
fects in that the side of the 
body that is turned toward the 
fire is heated, while those parts 
not so exposed to the infra-red 
rays may be quite chilly. An- 
other well known form of radi- 
ant heater is the so-called “‘sun- 
bowl”’ type in which an electric 
heater is placed at the focus of 
a polished metal reflector. Those 
who have used this type of 
heater will recall an action simi- 
lar to that from the open fire- 
place. 

The open fireplace, with a 
roaring hot fire, will radiate a 
tremendous quantity of heat 
into the room to be absorbed 
by those objects in the path of 
its rays. The “sun-bowl” types 
of heater have usually been 
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supplied with heaters ranging 
from 500 to 1000 watts in pow- 
er consumption. The infra-red 
heat lamps now being offered 
are supplied in 250- and 375- 
watt ratings. One cannot, of 
course, expect a unit with so 
small a watt rating to de- 
liver the amounts of radiant 
heat energy available from the 
high-power sources. : 

The chief advantages of the 
infra-red heat lamps lie in their 
convenience and ease of han- 
dling or application. These 
lamps in a small unit comprise 
a source of infra-red radiation 
and a fixed metal reflector be- 
hind it. This unit may be 
operated from any lamp socket 
and is light enough in weight 
that it may be directed by 
hand or any form of stand at 
any desired target. Except for 
the socket, the lamp is a com- 
plete unit in itself. It is not 
necessary to buy or provide a 
special stand or reflector for 
use with it. 

Being a lamp, the unit is in a 
glass envelope and is therefore 
subject to certain limitations. 
One of these is fragility—a sharp 
blow will crack or break the 
glass and thus render the lamp 
inoperative. Most of the lamps 
are made with ordinary glass 
bulbs and while in use must be 
protected from contact with 
splashing liquids or cold metal- 
lic bodies. Such a contact, ac- 
cidental or otherwise, may crack 
or shatter the bulb. (Some 
lamps are made with hard glass 
envelopes which will to some 
degree resist such action.) Due 
to these conditions it is desir- 
able never ta use the lamps, un- 
protected, directly above anything 
which might be injured by fall- 
ing pieces of hot glass in case 
the lamp should break. Protec- 
tion may be provided by means 
of a screen of wire mesh be- 
tween the lamp and the subject 





being irradiated. 

Certain Federal Trade Com- 
mission rulings make it no long- 
er permissible to advertise in- 
fra-red lamps as a cure for bodi- 
ly ailments. It is permissible, 
however, to advertise the lamps, 
as for therapeutic use under 
the direction of a physician or 
for use to ease pain where the 
application of heat may be indi- 
cated. In spite of these rul- 
ings, some lamp cartons still 
will be found to carry unwar- 
ranted advertising statements, 
such as the following: 


Quick temporary relief from ache 
and pain... . 

Use following over-exertion or fa- 
tigue.... 


A disk around the neck of 
the lamp when examined in its 
original carton, however, usu- 
ally reads more or less as fol- 
lows: 


This lamp is designed for use as a 
source of infra-red radiation. The 
manufacturer, however, makes no 
claims as to the effectiveness of this 
radiation for the maintenance of 
health and particularly for the cure 
of disease, the latter being entirely 
the province of the medical pro- 
fession. It is specifically recom- 
mended that skin areas affected by 
anesthesia, or where circulation be 
impaired, not be exposed to the 
radiation of this lamp. Although 
this lamp was made with exacting 
care from selected materials and 
was carefully inspected before ship- 
ment, the glass bulb may crack or 
shatter under certain conditions be- 
yond the control of the manufac- 
turer. When this lamp is used for 
therapeutic purposes, suitable pro- 
tection, such as a wire glass screen, 
should be placed between the lamp 
and the patient. 
Since there is considerable heat 
radiation in the beam of this lamp, 
care should be taken against using 
it in close proximity to combustible 
materials or those adversely affected 
by drying action, without suitable 
protection. 

There is no doubt but that the 
lamps will serve many useful 
purposes in the home and in 
industry. They are useful for 


the relief of pain where the ap- 
plication of heat is a proper 
method of treatment. They can 
be so arranged that this heat is 
readily directed to the affected 
part in an efficient manner. 
During such use care must be 
exercised that nearby combus- 
tible materials are not over- 
heated (even ignited), or that 
as a result of the patient’s fall- 
ing asleep, the lamp is not pos- 
sibly put into a position where 
it can do harm or start a fire in 
curtains or bedding. 

In applications around the 
home, the lamps form a con- 
venient source of heat directly 
applied, since the heat appears 
where the radiation is absorbed. 
When a single lamp is used, 
which is what most advertis- 
ing would indicate as sufficient, 
there is a very definite limita- 
tion due to the relatively low’ 
watt rating and the fact that, 
necessarily, only a fraction of 
this input is brought to bear on 
the target. Lists of claimed 
home uses include: (1) de- 
frost refrigerators; (2) heat the 
bathroom, kitchen, or work- 
shop; (3) warm up cold auto- 
mobile motors; (4) dry film 
and prints; (5) thaw frozen 
pipes; (6) melt grease in clog- 
ged pipes; (7) remove old 
paint and putty; (8) de-flea 
the cat, delouse the dog; (9) 
dry clothes or dishes; (10) dry 
glue, paint, or plaster; (11) 
warm brooders; (12) speed up 
drying of fingernail polish; (13) 
dry hair after washing; and 
(14) dehydrate foods. 

An infra-red lamp, properly 
and carefully used, may help in 
most of the above operations, 
but it may be found that the 
time required in application 
will be unduly long or that 
there are other factors of im- 
portance. It has been indi- 
cated in some advertising that 
with a lamp a refrigerator can 
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be defrosted in 5 minutes. This 
is a possibility, at least with 
some makes of refrigerators, 
but only a possibility, as the 
amount of ice to be melted in 
the defrosting is a determining 
factor; if all of the heat de- 
veloped by a 250-watt lamp 
could be brought to bear on a 
single pound of ice, it would 
take nearly 10 minutes to melt 
it. 

For heating the kitchen, bath- 
room, etc. (referred to as one 
of the uses of infra-red lamps), 
a lamp would supply heat to 
that side of a body which is 
turned toward the lamp. The 
use of several lamps, so lo- 
cated as to deliver heat to the 
body from all sides would be 
necessary if comfort was to be 
achieved in a cold room, The 
_ cost of operation might then 

be a factor as electric heating 
is a costly way of heating in 
cold weather. 

To warm up a cold auto- 
mobile motor might require in 
cold weather that a lamp be 
left on overnight or at least for 
several hours. This might in- 
volve a danger element in that 
the heat would be applied di- 
rectly to the surface receiving 
the radiations. Should this sur- 
face be coated with oil or should 
a drop of gasoline fall on the 
lamp, a fire might be started. 
In any event harmful local tem- 
peratures might be produced, 
even though the body of the 
engine had not yet been heated 
through. It would be neces- 
sary to keep the lamp at such 
a distance as to prevent any 
excessively high local tempera- 
ture from being attained, and 
this would, of course, slow the 
entire warming process greatly. 

A similar condition would 
exist in drying film. Heat will 
increase the rate of evapora- 
tion of water from the film, but 
when this method is used, it 


may be necessary to watch the 
film very closely to prevent 
damaging it. 

For thawing frozen pipes, the 
infra-red heat lamp is not with- 
out its danger of setting a fire, 
but is far less dangerous in this 
respect than the blowtorch com- 
monly used; it is, of course, 
slower in action. A similar 
condition will be found in the 
removal of paint and putty; 
the lamp is safer but slower 
than the torch. 

In drying clothes, dishes, or 
hair, heat is helpful, though 
caution must be shown in the 
use of the lamp due to the 
danger from water particles 
striking the glass. In each of 
these cases, however, drying is 
done most effectively when heat 
is combined with moving air to 
carry the vapor away. This 
would suggest the use of a fan 
with the lamp, or even of a fan- 
type electric heater, which is 
available in ratings up to 1320 
watts, where electric drying is 
desirable. Similar disadvan- 
tages may be found in other 
uses of the lamp for drying 
operations. The one advan- 
tage offered by the lamps for 
these uses is that much of the 
heat delivered is delivered up- 
on the surface of the body ir- 
radiated and not to the sur- 
rounding air. 

For certain applications, 
lamps are offered with red glass 
bulbs. These bulbs can only 
absorb certain portions of the 
radiations; they cannot in any 
way add to the radiation avail- 
able. They are therefore some- 
what less efficient radiators, 
though their red color may give 
the psychological effect of a 
heater, rather than a lamp, be- 
cause of reduced visible radia- 
tion, and glare will be less an- 
noying. 

The infra-red lamp will often 
be helpful where localized heat 
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is needed, but it should be used 
with knowledge of at least some 
of its limitations and risks of in- 
jury or the fire hazard that 
may be involved. 


There are many radiant heat 
sources available commercial- 
ly, though a goodly number of 
these are designed and built 
for special applications. For 
instance, there is a line of lamps 
of various ratings made for in- 
dustrial uses; another group is 
put out especially for profes- 
sional usein heat therapy; there 
are also heat sources for mis- 
cellaneous uses in the home. 
The listings which follow in- 
clude only those infra-red 
sources of the latter type. 


Lamps for Home Use 


Lamps Without Stands 
A. Recommended 


Type R40 Infrared Heat Lamp. A 

‘ tungsten filament lamp designed as 
a radiant heat source and incorporat- 
ing an efficient metallic reflector in 
the lamp bulb. Operates from the 
usual 110 to 125 volt lighting cir- 
cuits and may be burned in any 
position. No special stand or holder 
required. Life of lamps, about 5000 
hours. Available in two types, one 
of clear glass (with a light inside 
frost) and the other with a colored 
(red) glass bulb. The red glass bulb 
usually is of hard glass and will re- 
sist cracking or breaking due to 
possible splattering with liquid. The 
red glass also serves to absorb some 
of the visible radiation and hence to 
reduce glare. 


Manufacturers of Type R40 Lamps: 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 125 
watt, clear glass, $1.50; 250 watt, clear 
glass, $1.60. 

General Electric Co., 250 watt, clear 
glass, $1.70; 250 watt, red glass, $2.95 
(Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 86— 
1667 L). 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., 250 watt, 
clear glass, $1.65 (Sears-Roebuck’s 
Cat. No. 20—7107, $1.25); 250 watt, 
red glass, $3.50 (Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. 
No. 20—7111, $2.95). 

Penetray Corp., Toledo 5, Ohio, 250 
watt, ruby glass, $3.60. 























Lamps With Stands 


A. Recommended 


Montgomery Ward’s Cat. No. 86— 
1700 L. $2.25. A small device for 
the local application of radiant heat 
for extremely localized heat therapy. 
Uses a clear 15-watt tungsten lamp 
in a holder designed to concentrate 
the rays through a 2-in. circular 
opening. For use on 110 to 125 volt 
supply lines. Life of lamps, about 
1200 hours. 

Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 20—7124. 


$2.89. A clamp-on type lamp holder 
and clear bulb 250-watt R40 heat 
lamp. The aluminum reflector of 
the holder serves no purpose other 
than as a guard to prevent touching 
the lamp, since lamp bulb has its 
own reflector. 


Sears-Roebuck’s Cat. No. 20—7123. 
$4.69. A simple and convenient 
holder (though offering no protec- 
tion against touching the lamp) for 
the use of heat lamps around the 
home. 20—7111 lamp (see under 
Westinghouse, p. 22, col. 3) included. 


B. Intermediate 


Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 86— 
1725 L. $7.95. This lamp consists 
of an open heating element in a 
polished metal reflector. Made by 
Knapp Monarch and rated at 300 
watts. An adjustable stand serves 
to direct rays where wanted. 

Prometheus Infra Red Lamp, Model 
201 (The Prometheus Electrical 
Corp., 401 W. 13 St., New York 14) 
Resistance wire heater embedded in 
a ceramic material. Rated at 550 
watts. 








DAB and WYPE—Two New Automobile Enamels 





OWADAYS very few people 

paint their own cars, but 
the cost of professional spray 
painting of an automobile has 
gone up to such a high figure 
that the possibility of cutting 
this cost very greatly will ap- 
peal to many. Two new prod- 
ucts which have recently ap- 
peared on the market, one 
called DAB and the other 
WYPE, offer considerable 
promise in this respect, as their 
application does not require 
any special technique, and the 
results seem very good indeed 
for amateur painting. If the 
simple directions given on the 
packages (except as noted be- 
low, for DAB) are followed 
and reasonable care is used, 
a very nice job, though one 
that does not equal that of a 
professional body finisher, can 
be obtained. 

The products are of high 
quality and appear to be well 
suited for the purpose for which 
they are offered. Durability 
tests, which would require con- 
siderable time, have not been 
made, but on the basis of ac- 
celerated tests, which are indi- 
cative but not certain as to the 
future behavior of the paint 
materials, both would appear 


to haveconsiderable expectancy 
of satisfactory life. The prod- 
ucts are preferably applied with 
a powder puff, and when this is 
done, the enamel (that of a blue 
color was used) was found to go 
on easily and quickly. The laps 
picked up well, the material 
flowed out smoothly, dried 
quickly, and produced hard 
coatings with good gloss, hid- 
ing power, and good appear- 
ance. 

They should, of course, be 
applied in an atmosphere free 
from dust. While the direc- 
tions for DAB called for the 
use of a piece of cloth padded 
as an applicator, a powder puff, 
which came with the paint, was 
found to be much the best 
means for application. One 
should make an effort to apply 
the products rather generously, 
as, when the powder puff 
method is used, there is a tend- 
ency to apply the paint a little 
too thinly. 

The instructions for DAB 
call for two coats, the second 
being applied after 48 hours 
and after sanding the first 
coat with No. 400 or No. 600 
wet sandpaper and water. Both 
products are “‘guaranteed for 2 
years” which, it is safe to as- 


sume, means only that in the 
event of failure, a new can of 
paint would be supplied. These 
products, almost identical in 
characteristics and behavior in 
CR’s tests, may be worthy of 
an A-Recommended rating, but 
this opinion should be regarded 
as tentative in view of the fact 
that data on long-time dura- 
bility or fading tests are not 
available, and cannot be until 
considerable time has elapsed. 
CR will be glad to hear from 
users of these products. 


A. Recommended (tentative) 


WYPE (WYPE Corp., Department 
41-J, 2214 Dolman St., St. Louis 4) 
$3.95 per qt. Had the same qual- 
ities as DAB, in fact products were 
so similar in painting properties that 
they might have been made by same 
manufacturer. (WYPE was priced 
much lower, however.) Available 
in 8 colors, described by manufac- 
turer as Brewster-Dark or Jewel- 
Light Green, Washington-Dark or 
Monticello-Light Blue, Gray, Red, 
Maroon, and Black. 2 

DAB (Armolite Co., 3339 E. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles 23; distributed 
by Nu Way Paint & Supply Co., 
Inc., 310 Lincoln Ave., NW, Can- 
ton 3, Ohio) $5.95 per qt. Claimed 
to be sufficient to paint one car. 
Available in colors described by the 
manufacturer as Washington Blue, 
Monterey Blue, Brewster Green, 
Black, and Maroon. 3 
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Heating with Cold Water— 


Potentially Important New Development 
for Heating and Cooling the Home 


HE possibility of heating 

houses by means of the so- 
called heat pump has been recent- 
ly the subject of some publicity in 
the popular and technical press. 
Although this method was pro- 
posed and some experimental work 
on it begun at least 15 years ago, 
its development still is in the early 
stages. A number of successful 
installations have been made, how- 
ever, and the method, if soundly 
developed and promoted, prom- 
ises. to become one of importance 
to many householders. 

While the statement that a 
house ‘‘can be heated with cold 
water” sounds revolutionary, the 
heat pump in fact represents only 
the extension to the heating of 
buildings of the principles of com- 
pression refrigeration. A refrigera- 
tion system consists essentially of 
an evaporator, a compressor, and 
a condenser. A refrigerant in liq- 
uid form expands in the evapor- 
ator to the gaseous state, and in 
so doing absorbs heat from and 
therefore cools the surrounding 
space. When the gas is com- 
pressed by the compressor and 
forced into the condenser, it re- 
verts to the liquid form, and the 
heat which it absorbed while in 
the evaporator plus the heat 
equivalent of the mechanical en- 
ergy supplied by the compressor is 
given off through the medium of a 
condenser to the surrounding 
space. Thus, while the region 
around the evaporator is cooled, 
the space around the condenser is 
heated. In this manner one space 
~ has been refrigerated and, although 
seldom noticed, another heated, 
simultaneously, with a total ex- 
penditure of energy from the pow- 
er source (electric lines) equal only 
to that supplied to the compressor. 

It is a relatively easy matter to 


By ALLEN R. GREENLEAF 


arrange a system in such a way 
that the same installation can be 
used both for cooling the house 
during hot weather by making the 
air of the rooms the source from 
which heat is drawn, and reject- 
ing the heat to the outside air or a 
water source, and for warming the 
house during cold weather by a re- 
versal of the process. Accomplish- 
ing this requires only the use of an 
appropriate set of valves. Pre- 
sumably this dual operation will 
be featured in any equipment of- 
fered commercially. The. heat 
pump arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to provide house cooling, 
house heating, heating of the hot- 
water supply, and all refriger- 
ation requirements of the home, 
with a single unit. This type of 
installation can, of course, be ex- 
pensive, and certainly will be un- 
til a long period of development 
work has been carried out and 
manufacturing and _ installation 
techniques have been mastered; 
but ultimately and after at least 
several years, the cost should come 
down to a reasonable figure. 


The cycle on which the heat 
pump operates is the reverse of the 
cycle by which heat energy is con- 
verted into mechanical energy in 
such a heat engine as the steam 
engine or a gasoline engine (in- 
ternal combustion motor). The 
maximum efficiency theoretically 
obtainable from any heat engine 
is indicated by the fraction 
(Tn - Tc)/Th, in which Ty and T, 
are respectively the maximum 
(hot) and minimum (cold) tem- 
peratures over which the cycle is 
operated. Temperatures are ex- 
pressed in terms of the Absolute 
Scale; absolute zero on that scale 
is equal to minus 460 degrees 
(—460) on the Fahrenheit scale, 
minus 273 degrees (—273) on the 
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Centigrade scale. From the above 
it can be seen that the efficiency of 
a heat engine increases as the dif- 
ference between the maximum and 
minimum temperatures involved 
in the operation is increased. 
When the cycle is operated in 
the reverse sense, to convert me- 
chanical energy into heat, the ra- 
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the coefficient of performance; it is 
always greater than unity. The 
coefficient of performance is equal 
also to the reciprocal of the frac- 
tion which indicates the efficiency 
of a heat engine, or Tn/(Th - Te). 
It is therefore evident that when 
mechanical energy is to be con- 
verted into heat, it is advantage- 
ous to have the least possible dif- 
ference between the two tempera- 
tures. For example, it may be 
desired to heat a house to 72°F 
(532° absolute) by pumping heat 
from the outside air which is as- 
sumed to be at 10°F (470° abso- 
lute); the theoretical coefficient 
of performance is 532/(532 - 470) 
= 8.6. This figure of 8.6 (or 
860%) is therefore the apparent 
efficiency of operation of the heat 
pump. The objection sometimes 
raised that this controverts the 
law of conservation of energy of 
course is not valid—the heat pump 
does not create energy, but raises 
it from a low level to a higher level 
at which it can be utilized, some- 
what as a step-up transformer 
raises electric voltage, but does 
not increase the amount of elec- 
trical energy available. 

The theoretical maximum coef- 
ficient of performance cannot be 
realized in actual practice because 
the temperature must be raised 
above the desired level in order to 
provide an adequate gradient, and 
because of the losses in the com- 
pressor and other mechanical parts 
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of the system. At the present stage 
of development, the actual figure 
is likely to be between 40% and 
60% of the theoretical, so that the 
coefficient will lie between 2.5 and 
5, approximately. This means 
that heating by direct combustion 
of fuel, or by application of elec- 
tric energy to a resistance heater, 
would require from 3.5 to 5 times 
as much energy as would be re- 
quired by the heat pump for the 
same heating job. Thus there is 
a saving of from about 70% to 
80% of the cost of operation, if 
comparison is made between heat- 
pump heating and electrical re- 
sistance heating. (It is necessary 
to bear in mind in this connection 
that electrical resistance heating is 
too expensive to be possible for 
most users, and the cost would not 
be comparable with the cost of 
heating by anthracite coal un- 
less the cost of electricity were 
about one-eighth of the price at 
which electricity is sold, on the 
average, in the United States— 
3.5 cents per kilowatt-hour.) (An- 
thracite, like oil, is one of the most 
expensive fuels in common use, 
hence its use here as a basis for 
comparison.) 

An industrial plant making use 
of the heat pump has a number of 
sources for heat in large amounts 
that would not be available to the 
home. These include: condenser 
water from steam prime movers, 
water or other liquids wasted from 
manufacturing processes; warm 
water exhausted from cooling sys- 
tems used for cooling machinery, 
in addition to natural sources. 

For heating a dwelling, available 
sources of heat usually include 
only outdoor air, the earth, or 
water from wells, rivers, and lakes. 
Because operation of a heat pump 
is not practical if the source is at a 
temperature below about 10°F, 
the air can be a satisfactory heat 
source only in mild climates. The 
earth undoubtedly constitutes the 
most reliable and generally avail- 
able source of heat. Physical char- 
acteristics of the earth may vary 
widely from place to place, how- 
ever, and this variation should be 
taken into consideration when de- 


termining the method of heat 
transfer which would be most ef- 
fective at the location under con- 
sideration. Presumably circula- 
tion of water through a loop or 
network of pipes, or through buried 
tanks, could also be used. AIl- 
though some investigations are 
under way, few data are available 
concerning those methods. 

The most practical heat source 
immediately available appears to 
be ground water. The tempera- 
ture of ground water anywhere in 
the United States seldom if ever is 
below 47°F in the coldest weather, 
and is fairly uniform throughout 
the year; wells, therefore, can be 
an excellent source of heat for a 
heat pump. To avoid lowering 
the water table by drawing water 
from a well and wasting it, water 
may be circulated through a closed 
loop or pipe placed in a well of 
sufficient capacity, or water can 
be pumped from one well and ex- 
hausted to another well in the vi- 
cinity. The cost of digging or 
drilling wells differs with the type 
of subsoil or rock, and this factor 
alone might involve expense that 
would prohibit the use of the heat 
pump method in some places. In 
utilizing water for heat pump pur- 
poses, it would be important, how- 
ever, to take measures against its 
being contaminated, since large- 
scale use of the heat pump in a 
fashion that would not give as- 
surance against bacterial or metal- 
lic contamination of the water 
could do great harm to the water 
supply of the whole neighborhood 
or region. 

For the urban or suburban 
dweller who has no access to 
ground water, lakes, or rivers, the 
best hope of enjoying the benefits 
of this new type of heating appears 
to lie in the possible development 
of a new form of public utility. 
Such a plant would circulate water 
through the community at ground 
temperature, about 50°F, and the 
consumer’s own small heat pump 
would use the water as a source of 
heat, returning it to the system at 
a lowered temperature. The in- 
stallation cost of such a system 
would be reasonable because there 


would be no necessity for insulat- 
ing the pipes as in the case of de- 
livery of steam from a central 
plant. Cost of operation also would 
be far below that of a steam-dis- 
tributing plant. The central sta- 
tion would use a convenient lake 
or other water supply as its source, 
and possibly could extend its busi- 
ness to include refrigeration, using 
the refrigerated space as a partial 
source of heat. A station of such 
moderate size as would be re- 
quired to serve even a small real 
estate development should be able 
to achieve a coefficient of per- 
formance of about 6, in the opinion 
of some utility engineers who have 
studied the possibilities. Installa- 
tion of such a system as this, how- 
ever, does not appear to be prac- 
ticable, at least for the present, in 
any large community. 

Another practical application of 
the heat pump method which 
could in principle be utilized any- 
where without the necessity for 
wells, or of awaiting the develop- 
ment of a community supply of 
heat source, is the provision of 
simultaneous hot-water supply and 
refrigeration. If the two loads 
are balanced properly, no outside 
source of heat is required, and 
since both loads are fairly uniform 
over the year, such balancing of- 
fers no great difficulty. It is 
understood that some manufac- 
turers are working on the develop- 
ment of such units at this time, 
but there is, of course, no likeli- 
hood that the equipment, at prac- 
tical prices and without risk of im- 
portant servicing problems, will 
be available in the near future. An 
article in the February 16, 1946 
issue of Electrical World states 
that a householder was able to 
make a heat pump powered with 
a 4 horsepower motor, which 
maintains a temperature of 130°F 
in a 50-gallon tank while supply- 
ing the hot-water requirements of 
a family of six, and operates the 
family refrigerator simultaneously ; 
cost of operation on the lower 
block of regular domestic rates is 
less than that of heating the same 
tank by the resistance method on 
an off-peak rate (which is likely 
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to be in the region of 1 cent per 
kilowatt-hour). 

At the present stage of develop- 
ment, the initial cost of a heat 
pump installation which would 
provide heat for the house in 
winter and cooling for it in sum- 
mer would exceed the cost of a 
conventional heating system alone, 
but should, after various develop- 
mental and production problems 
are solved, be little if any more 
than that of a complete heating 
and cooling system of the usual 
type. Addition of means for pro- 
viding the hot-water supply and 
of caring for all household refrig- 
eration requirements is entirely 
practicable and should cost little 
more than the cost of piping. 
Such an installation would cost 
materially less than the separate 
units which would be required 
otherwise to provide the same 
services, and would take up far 
less space. 

Messrs. Philip Sporn and E. R. 
Ambrose of the American Gas and 
Electric Service Corporation in an 
article in the January 1944 issue 
of Heating and Ventilating give a 
comparison of the costs of heating 
by the heat pump and by various 


fuels. To establish this compari- 
son for a situation which includes 
so many variables, it was neces- 
sary first to assume a net coeffi- 
cient of performance for the heat 
pump (4.5), and an efficiency 
(65%) for the combustion heating 
systems: Equivalent costs are 
then stated to be: 
Heat pump with electricity at 
1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour 
Coal of 12,000 Btu. per pound 
at $15.30 per ton 
Coal of 14,000 Btu. per pound 
at $17.85 per ton 

Oil of 125,000 Btu. per gallon 
at $0.078 per gallon 

Gas of 559 Btu. per cu. ft. 
at $0.351 per 1000 cu. ft. 

Gas of 1000 Btu. per cu. ft. at 
$0.636 per 1000 cu. ft. 

The relative cost of electric heat- 
ing by means of the heat pump 
and the cost of electric heating by 
resistance units is of course the 
reciprocal of the coefficient of per- 
formance, or 1/4.5 = 0.22 for the 
value of the coefficient assumed in 
the above paragraph. Use of a 
heat pump, therefore, can provide 
a means of making all-electric 
heating economically practicable 
in regions where electricity costs 


not more than about 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour; the electrical utili- 
ties are well aware of that fact, and 
may be expected to develop the 
heat pump and to promote its use 
as a means of increasing their do- 
mestic loads. (What is ‘“‘economi- 


’? 


cally practicable,” of course, de- 
pends on what fuels are available 
and “cheap” in terms of the prac- 
tices and customs of a given lo- 
cality. See reference to this point 
in connéction with anthracite coal 
and oil on p. 25, col. 1.) 


While the cost of operation of a 
heat pump, if the system were 
available, would at present be 
higher than that of burning anth- 
racite coal, its advantages may 
more than offset the expense with 
many users. The dirt inherent in 
the use of any combustion heating 
device is eliminated completely, 
and no chimney is required for the 
house. In favorably situated lo- 
calities, the use of the “solar 
house” design would reduce ma- 
terially the expense of operating a 
heat pump. Installation of a heat 
pump to operate any existing heat- 
ing plant would appear not to be 
practical or advisable. 


High-Grade Pickup and Preamplifier Available 


HE General Electric Vart- 

able Reluctance phonograph 
pickup (reported in CoNsuM- 
ERS’ RESEARCH BULLETIN of 
November 1946 and mentioned 
briefly on page 18 of the De- 
cember 1946 BULLETIN) is mak- 
ing a considerable name for it- 
self, and is being much used in 
broadcasting stations (for re- 
production of shellac records) 
in competition with phono- 
graph pickups costing 10 or 20 
times as much. Its perform- 
ance is really scintillating com- 
pared with most of the pickups 
or ‘‘tone arms”’ hitherto avail- 
able to ultimate consumers, and 
it is the best possible, we be- 
lieve, at anything near the price 
at which it is offered. (About 


$4.50 for the cartridge alone.) 

The direct output from this 
pickup is too low to be effec- 
tively used by most amplifiers, 
radios, and phonographs, and 
in addition, when used uncom- 
pensated it is, like most other 
pickups, deficient to a consid- 
erable extent in both high and 
low frequencies. 

A preamplifier-equalizer has 
been designed by Mr. Edward 
W. Brown, Jr., Deepwood 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky, 
for use with this specific pick- 
up. This unit functions to 
raise the output to a useful 
level such as will feed the ordi- 
nary power amplifier or the 
audio amplifier of a radio or 
radio-phonograph, and at the 
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same time to give the correct 
frequency response in the low 
and high frequencies. The pre- 
amplifier output is approxi- 
mately 1 volt from a stand- 
ard test record (about 1.5 
volts maximum from regular 
musical records), and the fre- 
quency response uniform or 
“flat” (within 1.5 decibels) 
from 50 to 10,000 cycles per 
second for most commercial 
records (records having a con- 
stant velocity characteristic 
with turnover at 500 cycles 
per second). The preamplifier 
functions with one dual tube. 
Prospective purchasers should 
make certain that 1 volt will 
beenough. An additional model 
with one extra tube, priced $4 
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higher, will be available to give 
a maximum of 4 volts when 
needed. This will have a gain 
control also. Connections are 
provided by which the tube 
filament and plate supply can 
be furnished from an existing 
amplifier or radio, but such 
connection can only be made 
by a qualified serviceman, or 
preferably a radio technician. 
(The output of the preampli- 
fier made by GE is quite de- 
ficient in both highs and lows; 
its high frequency response can 
be increased considerably by 
removal of the 6800 ohm pick- 
up load resistor.) 

Where use of the existing 
power supply is not conveni- 
ent or desirable, a built-in pow- 
er supply of the transformer 
type can be included on the 
same chassis. This uses a 5Y3 
tube. This arrangement will 
be the most practicable one for 
the person who does not him- 
self have facility with radio 
equipment and does not know 


of a serviceman who can make 
the changeover readily. (The 
difference in the price with and 
without the power supply is 
no more, perhaps, than in some 
cases would be charged by a 
radio serviceman making a con- 
nection to the existing power 
supply in the radio or radio- 
phonograph.) It is suggested 
that this new equipment is 
hardly worth purchasing un- 
less the audio system through 
which it will be played is of a 
very good grade. In other 
words, it will not be desirable 
in most cases to buy the special 
pickup and preamplifier-equal- 
izer arrangement unless the 
radio or radio-phonograph to 
which it is to be connected is 
of a really good and approxi- 
mately high-fidelity type. 

The price: without the power 
supply, $12; with the power 
supply, $20. These prices do 
not include pickup and arm, 
which are $10 additional. De- 
livery will require about two 


weeks—perhaps more, if a con- 
siderable number of orders are 
received. Address orders to: 
Mr. Edward W. Brown, Jr., 
Deepwood Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Very recently Pickering & 
Co., Inc., 29 W. 57 St., New 
York 19, have brought out a 
pickup cartridge, Model 120M, 
which sells at a figure very 
much below the price of their 
Model 161M at $84, without 
preamplifier, reported as the 
best pickup so far tested (in 
CR’s April 1947 BULLETIN); 
the new unit is priced at $15, 
without arm. CR will report 
on the new Pickering cartridge 
in the near future, and will con- 
sider making arrangements for 
providing a preamplifier for it 
also, probably one that can be 
made to work either with the 
GE or the Pickering, by mak- 
ing a simple circuit change, in 
case the purchaser of the one 
pickup wishes for some reason 
to change to the other. 








Off the Editor's Chest 


[Continued from page 2} 








situation is réported to be even 
worse than during wartime. The 
weekly rations for Britons in Sep- 
tember 1947 included: a shilling’s 
worth of meat, 8 ounces of sugar, 
7 ounces of fat, 2 ounces of bacon. 
Shell eggs have been rationed, at 
one a week. Kippered herring 
and fresh fruit and vegetables 
have been among the unrationed 
items, but when they are available 
it is necessary to queue up in order 
to obtain them. Cigarets cost 68 
cents a pack. A man’s shirt of 
good quality sells for around $6. 
A man is allowed coupons to buy 
one suit a year, but if he buys the 
suit, his coupons for clothing will 
all be used up with that one pur- 
chase. 

Other facts about comparative 
living standards that come to hand 
indicate that the average Ameri- 


can factory worker can buy a pair 
of work shoes with the wages 
earned in three and one-half hours’ 
work, whereas it takes an English 
worker nine hours to earn a pair 
of shoes. In Russia, a worker 
would be able to buy (if he could 
get it) less than 10 pounds of 
meat with a full week's pay, as 
against 82 pounds of beef which 
an American worker could buy for 
his week’s wages, and still have 
some money left. It would take 
the Russian worker’s full week’s 
wages to buy 4 pounds of butter, 
while the American worker could 
buy at least 70 pounds and still 
have money left. 

These random comparisons 
taken from travelers’ observations 
and expert studies of wages and 
living standards all indicate that 
we have it pretty good over here, 


in terms of other nations’ prob- 
lems. During the past decade or 
two it has been the intellectual 
fashion to make moan over the 
sad state of this nation, somewhat 
in the manner of a well-fed drunk 
crying into his beer. Isn't it 
about time we stopped feeling 
sorry for ourselves and giving heed 
and support to noisy pressure 
groups which from time to time 
make the headlines with their 
wails that conditions are just too 
terrible and that Congress, or the 
President, or just the Mayor, 
simply must do something? The 
“doing something” always turns 
out to be a new scheme for taking 
money out of one pocket and 
putting it into another by raising 
wages, or taxes, or decreeing a 
subsidy—it never means anything 
so practical as increasing output, 
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or indulging in fewer strikes, 
or rendering distribution more ef- 
ficient, so that there will be more 
and better goods to buy. 

In countries such as Britain and 
Russia where the respective gov- 
ernments are “doing something,”’ 
in a big way, consumers are faring 
very badly, and the more the gov- 
ernments have taken over prob- 
lems of production and distribu- 
tion, the worse the consumer’s 
situation has become. There are 
a lot of well-informed people who 
believe that the reason we are do- 
ing so well that practically every 
country in the world thinks we 
should help it out of its difficulties 
is that, except for a few years of 
unhappy experimentation with 
NRA, and OPA’s rationing and 
price control during the war, we 


haven't had any extensive opera- 
tion of general government price- 
fixing and detailed control of pro- 
duction and distribution. In fact, 
the high prices of certain foods at 
the present time are laid at the door 
of those governmental attempts 
that have been tried, such as the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
setting support prices for certain 
farm commodities and buying up 
“surplus” production for “diver- 
sion,” or destruction. U. S. con- 
sumers will be wise to demand 
that the next Congress abolish all 
authority for such policies. Gov- 
ernment officials are always talk- 
ing of the need for lower prices; 
they never explain that it was they 
and their price support and wage 
support policies, their restrictions 
on production, and their constant 


spending beyond income, even in 
peacetime, that are important fac- 
tors in making high prices in- 
evitable. 


Consumers in this country can 
be thankful for a good many things, 
but it is to be hoped that they ob- 
serve well the plight of consumers 
in other lands, and then proceed to 
encourage the distinctively Ameri- 
can techniques for increasing the 
supply of the products they want 
more of, and decreasing govern- 
mental expenditures, thereby re- 
ducing the prices of nearly every- 
thing they buy. No Minister or 
Commissar of Supply in Washing- 
ton can do the job so effectively; 
if prices could be talked down, the 
bureaucrats would long since have 
restored us to normalcy. 








One More Automatic Coffee Maker 








HE Cory Automatic coffee 

maker was not available 
when samples were purchased 
for the test reported in the Sep- 
tember BULLETIN, but a sample 
was finally obtained, after the 
delay usual in attempting to 
purchase particular appliances 
in recent months. The Cory 
has now been tested using the 
same procedures as were used 
with the previous group. 

The Automatic was a very 
good looking coffee maker, 
much like the Cory Rubberless 
reported in the previous BUL- 
LETIN article, but with a 
polished metal pitcher-type 
base. A Calrod-type high-wat- 
tage heating element was at- 
tached directly to the bottom 
of the metal bowl, an arrange- 
ment that makes for efficient 
heat transfer from heater to 
bowl. A rubber gasket was 





used in this model; the as- 
sembly was more stable than 
that of the Cory Rubberless. 


Like most of the other coffee 
makers reported on in our re- 
cent study, this one was found 
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satisfactory in leakage current 
and proof-voltage tests. Its 
brewing time was the shortest 
of all those reported on. Al- 
together it was judged a very 
good coffee maker. 


A. Recommended 


Cory Domestic Automatic, Model DEA 
(Cory Corp., Chicago 1) $25.50. 
Capacity, 6 to 8 cups. Vacuum'type 
with glass top and chromium-plated 
metal base with pouring lip, using 
rubber gasket for sealing; well de- 
signed and of acceptable appearance. 
Self-contained electric heating unit; 
fully automatic. Rated (and actual) 
wattage, 800 watts. Brewing time 
shortest of coffee makers tested; dur- 
ing brewing, contents of upper bowl 
are violently agitated by steam from 
lower bowl, making cover necessary. 
Used Cory glass rod as filter. Qual- 
ity of coffee was slightly below aver- 
age; fairly strong but somewhat 
turbid, and contained considerable 
sediment. Easy to clean, 

















Results of Further Tests on 
Electric Blankets 


A PRELIMINARY report on 
three electrically-heated 
blankets and the Westinghouse 
Comforter, which appeared in 
the February 1947 BULLETIN, 
gave the results of temperature 
and leakage measurements and 
discussed the effectiveness of 
the controls intended to main- 
tain a constant safe tempera- 
ture. In that preliminary re- 
port it was stated that “risk of 
electrocution or of being burned 
through their [electric blankets, ] 
use may be only slight.’’ Since 
that time CR has received re- 
ports of two fires; in each in- 
stance the origin of the fire was 
directly traced to an electric 
blanket. It is too easy to as- 
sume that something as quiet 
and harmless-looking as an elec- 
tric blanket will be free from 
elements of danger under any 
and all circumstances, but pros- 
pective purchasers and users 
are again warned that there is 
real need for care in the use of 
an appliance of this type, es- 
pecially where young children 
or invalids are concerned. 

A second series of tests on 
electric blankets included a 
folding test, an endurance test, 
and additional leakage measure- 
ments. 


In the endurance test, the 
Simmons and the General Elec- 
tric blankets and the Westing- 
house Comforter were spread 
over three test beds in the 
usual manner. These beds were 
placed in a room in which the 
temperature was constantly 
varying. Two electric fans 
were so placed as to keep the 
air in continuous circulation in 
the room. Twelve thermo- 
couples were used to measure 


temperature, three being placed 
under each blanket in relative- 
ly similar positions and three 
placed at different positions in 
the room to measure room 
temperature. During this test, 
no attempt was made to hold a 
controlled room temperature, 
as was done in the previous 
tests, for the purpose of the 
later series of tests was to find 
out whether the blanket con- 
trols responded to slight con- 
tinuous variations in room tem- 
perature and tended to main- 
tain under-the-blanket tem- 
perature at that temperature 
at which the controls were set. 

Readings, which were auto- 
matically taken at approximate- 
ly 11-minute intervals for a 
100-hour period, showed that 
the blanket controls did not re- 
spond in a definite, dependable 


manner. Indeed, a glance at 
the graph shown in Figure 1, 
which includes only a small 
part of the continuous 100- 
hour record, will show that 
there was only a slight degree 
of regulation, and certainly lit- 
tle control during short varia- 
tions in room temperature, for 
in several instances blanket 
temperatures increased with a 
drop in room temperature and 
vice versa. 

It is of particular interest, 
likewise, that under the fore- 
going conditions the blankets 
all showed wide variations in 
under-the-blanket tempera- 
ture. The average room tem- 
perature for the 100-hour test 
varied between 52° and 69°. 
The temperature under the 
Westinghouse Comforter varied 
from 84° to 95°; under the 
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Graph showing a part of the full record of temperature variations under 


three makes of blankets with varying 


room temperature. Note betier tem- 


perature regulation of Westinghouse Comforter (which was listed as Not 
Recommended principally because of an exceedingly high leakage current). 
(The lines represent only one twenty-fifth of the record of the 100-hour run.) 
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General Electric from 71° to 
85°; and under the Simmons 
from 66° to 80°. (The Woolec- 
tra was not tested in this series 
of measurements. ) 


Folding Test 


A section of each blanket was 
subjected to a folding test to 
determine, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the effect of wear on the 
electrical characteristics of the 
blankets. The fold, made cross- 
wise to the heater wires, was 
repeated 31,000 times for each 
blanket at a rate of 20 folds a 
minute. Electrical continuity 
measurements were made be- 
fore, during, and after this 
folding test. None of the 


as a result of the 
folding action. In 
order to discover 
if there was a pos- 
sibility of dam- 
age to or weak- 
ening of the heat- 
ing wires them- 
selves at the fold, 
two radiographs 
were taken of the 
Simmons blanket 
showing the com- 
plete area of the 
18-inch fold. 
This picture did 
not show any 
weakening or 
fraying of the 
heater or control 





Figure 2 


X-ray photograph (negative) of part of folded section 
of Simmons blanket. 














blankets were found defective wires. 
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Jamera, miniaturet............. uly, Shavers, electrict....... noes et., S58 
Camera (Speed-O-Matic)t.......... Oct., 16 = — peshaged, quality.... i —. * "3 ee ai a acs May, 38; June, 38 
Cameras, folding hand, -_ a —~ ee vesceccoscosserees Oct. 18- 21 Soap substitute (Softee)t.......... ept., 30 
ia cana cae Feb., 14-15 rons, electricf...........-++-++- t Soaps, laundryt.............. Jan., 15-17 
guetpese mone minute”’.. ‘e May, 14 _ (er paerseswesens a “es 
Spee wae une, 23-24 af tains, oven, removal.............. pt., 
Carbon tetrachloriéc, danger ee June, 5-6 Siemon Loechen?. Sakmann Apr. 5-7 
rice cbicneeekacnewes Oct., 37 Stove, electric, table (Everhot)t ...Jduly, 31 
Caulking compound Killing germs with lampst....... Feb., 19-24 auch mabe ak .Mar., 28-33 
(Sterling Elastic)t............. Aug., 29-30 — — aes 
Cleaner, floor (Bruce)t............. cS ae ere July, 5-8; Aug., 21-22 Table stoves, electrict. . ....-Apr., 16-18 
furniture (Ultra Gloss)t......... Feb., 7 yy reer Aug., 23-24 Telephone attachmentt ‘ .Oct., — 
a Ee aa re arated Oct., 38 Television sets, popularity .Oct., 
household(Ethyl)t.............. Apr., 30 M i i J 7-8 Toasters, automatict. ..Apr., il- 13; June. $ 
(Speedite Universal)t....... Aug., 30 7+ ap — ays ngt. AREF EEE —~ “3 «Trees, damaged, treatment} Sept., 25 
paint Brush (Prestorer)t....... Feb., 30 + wer ote mean pak tn by _ ee Typewriters, portablet -Aug., 8-10 
, Se eee une, 38 sa dacc- a 
waterless, handt...............May, 37 Motion pictures{................ each issue = Vacuum cleaverst Mar., 5-10 
ae gg household (Miner’s)t.....Mar., 38 Vaporizers and bottle warmers rst een’ ? 
Se SE. ccccceneeneeot Aug., 13-17 CE sc cdecenueees , 4; Mar > 
Coats, fur, how to select........ Sept., 11-15 eons epee : — = 
ere Sept., 5-7 oil, fuelt eee May, 32-33 Washing machinest....Feb., aS Mar., 14-21 
~  — i Paras Oct., 29-30 * motor (Prestone)t.......... May, 27-28 Water heater, electric} ....-May, 18 
Cooker (Dogmaster)f........... June, 11-12 il burners, domestict............ Oct.. 5-8 Water softener, midgett Oct., 24-25 
Corrections, emendations. . . .Jan., 221; Oils. motor. year-round{........ Oct... 25 Water-softening equipmen ntt July, 10-15 
Mar., 21; May, 28}; June, 18; ; ee ae ’ Weed killer, 2,4-D. I ES July, 17 
Aug., 10+; Sept., 21; Oct., 13 Wool, high ‘prices habeas Oct., 37 
Permanent wave, home (Smart- Wrench, ae .Oct., 8 
Kurl Infra-Red Heat)t.........July, 29-30 
Diet for gastric ulcers........ ..Oct., 3 a. needles, scans ok a aire 
Dishwashing, mechanical, PTs ¢<.dendeeees copms July, 17-18 tindicates that listings of names or brands 
SOGRPOUMEST «cc ccccccccs May. 37: Oct., 38 BD nem I « &venboseonens an., 23 are included 
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SP penanc-agl RESEARCH has 
recently completed a ser- 
ies of tests of a mechanically 
operated and nine electrically 
operated door chimes, which 
are pleasant-toned appliances, 
now widely sold to replace the 
old-fashioned loud-ringing bell 
or buzzer. The tests included 
comparative operation on dry 
cells as a source of current and 
on the usual step-down trans- 
formers. Tests were also made 
with an adjustable source volt- 
age. The sound levels, or loud- 
ness, produced by the chimes 
were measured and an appraisal 
made of the tone and carrying 
quality of the chimes. The possi- 
bility of dampness having an 
unfavorable effect on the chime 
mechanism was also studied by 
operation in a humid atmos- 
phere. Finally, life tests were 
made to determine durability 
and disclose any mechanical 
weaknesses that might not have 
been evident during the engin- 
eering examination. It was 
found, in general, that dry cells 
gave better operation than 
transformers. Moreover, the 
transformers used with door 
chimes consume a great deal 
more energizing current than 
the transformers that perform 
a similar function with the 
ordinary electric bell, and thus 
their operation may require 
about 10 cents worth of elec- 
tricity per month as compared 
with something less than 1% 
cents worth, on the average, 
for the ordinary bell transform- 
er. The chime transformer 
needs to have proper power 
output. It cannot be selected 


on a voltage output basis alone, 
as is commonly done with small 
transformers for operating bells. 

Installation of a chime trans- 
former requires considerably 
more care than that for a bell 
transformer, as their design is 
such that short circuiting of the 
secondary will cause a quick 
burn-out. (Bell transformers 
can stand short circuiting with- 
out failure.) Though some 
chime transformers have an 
automatic overload cut-out, one 
of this type failed to act in an 
overload test. 

A chime will normally re- 
quire considerably more power 
to operate to give the same 
carrying quality of sound as an 
electric doorbell, and for this 
reason if a chime is installed to 
operate on an existing bell trans- 
former, the level of sound pro- 
duced may be too low. It will 
certainly be much less than 
that of the bell which it re- 
places. 

Chimes have another disad- 
vantage, namely, that they are 
more readily affected by ac- 
cumulations of dust and grease 
than bells, and on this account, 
it is important to choose a chime 
which has its mechanism well 
protected from foreign material. 

Tests of the tone and carry- 
ing quality of the chimes indi- 
cated that individual tastes 
would enter into most cases to 
determine the selection of a 
chime. In this connection, the 
size of the dwelling or apart- 
ment would also be a factor, 
and its particular location and 
appearance. 

All the electrically operated 


chimes given in the following 
listings were of the type which 
sounded two tones for the front 
door and one for the rear. The 
dry cell or transformer for their 
operation was not included in 
the selling price. The trans- 
formers cost about $1 to $2 
extra (average price perhaps 
about $1.50). Transformers 
used in the test were: (1) 
Edwards, Cat. No. 1872, with 
6, 12, or 18 volts output; (2) 
Edwards, Cat. No. 86, 10 volts 
output; (3) Snapit, Cat. No. 
2332, 16 volts output; (4) Nu- 
tone, Cat. No. B-10-A, 10 volts 
output; and (5) Kéllark, Cat. 
No. 6166, 8 volts output. 


Electrically 
Operated Chimes 


A. Recommended 


Liberty Electric Door Chime, Model No. 
3E (Liberty Bell Mfg. Co., Min- 
erva, Ohio) $2.95. 4% in. high, 7 
in. wide, 2 in. deep. Metal case, 
ivory and gold finish. Required 3 
No. 6 dry cells (the regular doorbell 
batteries), or any transformer listed 
in the text, in preceding paragraph, 
for satisfactory operation. Tone 
quality judged fair, carrying quality 
of tone considered fair. Tone bars 
became slightly rusty in humid 
atmosphere. No failure developed 
in durability test. 1 

The Colonial III, Model No. 1621 
(Edwards & Co., Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn.) $8.95. Metal case, ivory 
finish. Over-all size 435 in. high, 
814 in. wide, 214 in. deep. Although 
this chime had 3 hanging brass 
tubes, the center one was false and 
for “decorative” purposes only. Re- 
quired 4 dry cells, or transformers 3 
or 4, for satisfactory operation. 
Tone quality judged fair to good, 
carrying quality of tone considered 
good. No failure developed in dura- 
bility test. Provision was made for 
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hanging the tone tubes at different 
distances from the striker to obtain 
best results. Tube vibrations when 
a heavy duty transformer was used 
caused the cover to fall off. 3 


B. Intermediate 


Continental, Model K-32 (Nutone Inc., 
Cincinnati) $9.95. Ivory colored 
plastic cover. Tubes, burnished 
brass. 42 in. x 734 in. x 3 in. Al- 
though this chime had 3 brass tubes, 
the center tube was not operative. 
This appliance gave satisfactory 
operation on 4 dry cells, or trans- 
formers 1, 3, or 4. Tone quality 
judged good, carrying quality con- 
sidered good by all judges. No fail- 
ure developed in durability test. No 
provision was made for hanging the 
tone tubes at different distances 
from the striker. Because the orig- 
inal mechanism did not function cor- 
rectly, a new one was obtained. With 
the second mechanism, the first note 
was so loud and resonant while the 
second was relatively soft. that at 
times it was not possible to distin- 
guish between the one note (rear) 
and the two note (front) chime. The 
manufacturer provided felt to soften 
the note and recommended as an 
alternative that a piece of tape be 
applied to the tone arm at the point 
where the plunger strikes. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


The Captain, Model No. 1605 (Ed- 
wards & Co., Inc.) $2.80. Metal 
case, ivory finish. 61% in. x 3 in. x 
244 in. Operated satisfactorily on 3 
dry cells, or any one of the first 4 
of the test transformers. Tone qual- 
ity judged fair, carrying quality con- 
sidered poor. Appearance not af- 
fected when exposed to humid atmos- 
phere. Rear door tone failed to 
operate after 10,000 operations. 
Mechanism appeared to be identical 
to The Major, except that it did not 
have long resonating tubes. A spring 
adjustment had to be made to move 
the striker away from the tone bar. 1 


Electric Door Chime, Model 220 (A. E. 
Rittenhouse Co., Inc., Honeoye Falls, 
N.Y.) $2.95. 4 in. x 7 in. x 2 in 
Metal case, white enamel finish. 
Gavé good operation with 3 dry 
cells, and would work on any trans- 
former listed. Tone quality judged 
fair to good, carrying quality judged 
poor to good. Rear door tone was 
found not to be working after 50,000 
operations. The mechanism of this 
chime appeared to be well con- 
structed, but there was a bad vi- 
brating quality when used on house 
current rather than on batteries. 1 


The Melody, Model 411 (Mell-O- 
Chime & Signal Corp., 564 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6) $3.20. Mold- 
ed plastic case, ivory finished. 7 in. 
x 4in. x 244 in. Opevated satisfac- 
torily from 3 dry cells, or any trans- 
former listed. Tone quality judged 
poor to fair, carrying quality con- 
sidered poor to good. Solenoid cores 
became tarnished in humid atmos- 
phere. Front door tones were found 
not to be working after 50,000 opera- 
tions. 

“Snapit’’ Door and Signal Chime, De- 
Luxe Model (Marks Products Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.) $2.40. 7 in. 
x 334 in. x 2144 in. Ivory plastic 
molded case. Gave satisfactory oper- 
ation with 4 dry cells, or trans- 
former 4. Tone quality considered 
fair to good, carrying quality judged 
poor to fair. Operation was slug- 
gish in life test and rear tone failed 
to operate after 30,000 operations. 
This chime was constructed differ- 
ently from the others in that its 
mechanism was in the cover and 
could not easily be removed. This 
would make it difficult to clean. 1 


Edwards, The Major, Model 1606 (Ed- 
wards & Co., Inc.) $4.95. For use 
with Edwards No. 86 or No. 878 
transformers. Brass shield with 2 
white enamel finished resonators. 
74% in. x 6 in. x 244 in. Satisfactory 
operation with 3 dry cells, or any 
transformer listed. Tone quality 
considered poor, carrying quality 


Don’t Skimp on Protein 


Dear Consumers’ Research: 

In many popular articles in 
the press and certain maga- 
zines, the problem of the higher 
costs of food is solved by recipes 
and menus in which the urge 


or necessity for saving money 
is met by combinations which 
reduce the food value of the 
meal or change it from a pre- 
dominantly protein meal to 
one too high in total carbo- 
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considered fair to good. Solenoid 
cores became rusty in humid atmos- 
phere. Operated 50,000 times satis- 
factorily. This chime had an un- 
desirable ringing noise when used on 
a 60 cycle house circuit, due to the 
striker’s vibrating against the tone 
bar. This was eliminated by a slight 
readjustment of the sound bar, but 
the maker furnished no instructions 
for such adjustment. 

Nutone, The Kitchener, Style J-16 (Nu- 
tone Inc.) $4.95. Used Nutone 
B-10-A transformer. White enamel 
metal case with chrome trim. 124% 
in. x 8in.x3in. Satisfactory opera- 
tion using 4 dry cells, or Nutone 
transformer (No. 4 in text) only. 
In starting position, tone quality 
considered good by all judges, carry- 
ing quality poor to good. Tone bars 
became rusty in humid atmosphere. 
In the life test, the rear door tone 
ceased to operate after 20,000 opera- 
tions. Mechanism did not have the 
finished appearance of some of the 
other chimes, but information ob- 
tained indicated that this was an 
older model and has since been im- 
proved upon. 


Mechanically 
Operated Chime 


B. Intermediate 


Suburban Model, Hand Operated Door 
Chime (Auth Electric Co., Inc., 34- 
20 45 St., Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
$5.50. Chime case of metal finished 
in ivory enamel. 6% in. x 3 in. x 
134 in. This chime was operated by 
a brass door knocker supplied and 
located outside the entrance. This 
chime, of necessity, would have to 
be mounted at one of the entrances 
toa home. Tone quality and carry- 
ing quality considered poor to fair. 
Gave 50,000 satisfactory operations 
in an endurance test. Its low tone 
carrying quality would limit its use 
to small apartments. Generally well 
constructed. 2 


Foods 


hydrates. Protein is the food 
substance which particularly 
characterizes foods which de- 
rive from the animal kingdom, 
e.g., meat, eggs, and fish. For 
instance, I found at a luncheon 


we 




















we 


yesterday that the main dish 
was escalloped macaroni with 
chicken, nicely done, well fla- 
vored, but for anyone restricted 
on carbohydrates worse than 
no luncheon at all. I had about 
two 2-inch sliced squares of 
white meat. Whole wheat 
muffins, pickles, cookies and 
coffee accompanied this. 

For teen age young people 
it is better to serve a half-size 
portion of beef (or other meat), 
if one can afford only that 
much, than a quarter-size bit 
of beef plus a dumpling and 
some water. Some such rec- 


ipes are practically adulterat- 
ing. There needs to be plenty 
of warning against too many 
added ingredients, which, taken 
together and allowing for the 
cost of the extra labor and non- 
protein materials involved 
would cost almost as much as 
the larger ration of protein 
food. Vitamins must be pres- 
ent in sufficient amount, of 
course, but they should accom- 
pany a minimum base of pro- 
tein foodstuffs. I should have 
been able to take from my 
serving several ample pieces of 
chicken, leaving the starchy 


combination entirely, with a 
leaf of lettuce, shredded cab- 
bage, etc. Restaurants cheapen 
food this way, but homes should 


not do so. 
* * * 


Miss Mary B. Smith, who 
wrote the foregoing brief note, 
was trained at Smith and Sim- 
mons Colleges and did post- 
graduate work at Simmons. 
Her work has given her much 
opportunity to judge the effect 
of faulty food selection on 
health. 


Testa Lens Before You Buy It 


ETTERS from subscribers in- 

dicate that many consum- 
ers still believe that a well- 
known trade name or manu- 
facturer’s name engraved on 
the mount of a photographic 
lens is assurance of good qual- 
ity. At one time that may 
have been true, but it is not 
true at present of lenses of 
American manufacture, except 
the uniformly excellent lenses 
made by the C. P. Goerz Ameri- 
can Optical Company. 


The condition abroad is per- 
haps the same. Up to about 
1930 a Carl Zeiss Tessar or 
Protar could be purchased with 
reasonable assurance that it 
would perform satisfactorily. 
At about that time the firm be- 
gan producing lenses of wider 
aperture (fast lenses), and there- 
fore necessarily of lower resolv- 
ing power (because of the im- 
possibility of correcting the 
wide aperture lenses to the same 
degree as was possible with the 
slower lenses). Lenses of cheap- 
er construction, and carrying 
the same maker’s name, were 
also added to the line for use on 
lower-priced cameras. Whether 


public acceptance of those lenses 
led the maker to believe that 
lowered quality in the old stand- 
ard lines would pass unnoticed, 
or whether it was coincidence, 
it is a fact that the high degree 
of uniformity once possessed 
by Tessars and Protars suf- 
fered a decline. Many indi- 
vidual lenses were of the same 
high quality as earlier lenses, 
but it was no longer possible to 
buy a Tessar or Protar with full 
confidence that the particular 
lens purchased would prove to 
be of top quality, as good as 
some other lenses of the same 
make which had been bought 
previously. Of course, the laws 
of chance would indicate that 
among the flood of inferior 
lenses recently coming to the 
market, an occasional one might 
be good. The current practice 
of naming lenses by “‘lines”’ in- 
stead of by the classical system 
of naming their type has been 
a source of confusion to con- 
sumers. For example, a Dagor 
is always a symmetrical lens, 
each half of which is composed 
of three glasses cemented to 
each other. A Tessar is an un- 


symmetrical lens which includes 
two uncemented glasses of 
which one is converging and 
the other diverging, and two 
cemented glasses of which one 
is converging and the other 
diverging; the order of glasses 
from front to rear of the lens is 
not always the same, but the 
quality of performance is simi- 
lar. The Dagor and Tessar are 
of such definite characteristics 
that lenses of the same con- 
structions are often known as 
Dagor-type or Tessar-type lens- 
es respectively. The case is 
quite different, however, with 
the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s Ektar lenses; Ektar is 
not the name of a type (as it 
ought to be from the consum- 
ers’ standpoint), but is simply 
a trade name given to a line of 
lenses in the highest price range 
of which the individual ex- 
amples are of widely differing 
constructions. Some Ektars are 
Tessar-type lenses; others are 
of 5-glass construction some- 
what like that of the Dall- 
meyer Pentac, the Voigtlander 
Dynar, and some forms of the 
Voigtlander Heliar. Theoreti- 
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cally a lens of this type is sus- 
ceptible of finer correction than 
is one of the Jessar-type, be- 
cause there are five glasses in- 
stead of four. The fastest EkR- 
tars resemble other fast lenses, 
such as the Zeiss Biotar and the 
Taylor-Hobson Opic; they have 
six and seven glasses as re- 
quired to give satisfactory cor- 
rection when used at wide 
aperature. Another Ektar is of 
the Cooke triplet type. The 
Wollensak Optical Company’s 
Velostigmats are another ex- 
ample of lenses named by price 
line instead of by type. 

For complete evaluation of 
the aberrations with which a 
lens may be afflicted, a test on 
the optical bench is required, 
but a simple practical test any- 
one can make will give useful 
information to the prospective 
purchaser. This test consists in 
photographing a_ test object 
which contains fine detail. The 
best test object readily available 
is the set of charts supplied by 
the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; several charts are in- 
cluded with Circular C428, ‘“‘A 
Test of Lens Resolution for the 
Photographer,”’ 40 cents, from 
the Government Printing Of- 
fice. The booklet gives full di- 
rections for use of the charts. 
If quantitative results are not 
required, printed matter such 
as pages from magazines printed 
on a fairly good grade of paper 
may be fastened to a wall and 
photographed. One page should 
be in the center of the area to 
be included in the photograph 
and others should be at the 
margins of the area. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the focal 
plane of the lens be closely ad- 
justed so as to be accurately 
parallel to the plane of the ma- 
terial to be photographed. The 
distance chosen to set the cam- 
era when pages containing aver- 
age magazine type are used 


may be a distance between 20 
and 25 times the focal length of 
the lens under test. While it 
is unlikely that any lens which 
passes this test will be found to 
perform poorly when focused 
at infinity, nevertheless it is a 
good idea to check by making 
an exposure on some distant 
patterned, stationary object; 
brick buildings are particularly 
good for the purpose. A fine- 
grain panchromatic film or plate 
should be used, because some 
lenses which give satisfactory 
definition on ‘“‘colorblind”’ or 
even orthochromatic emulsions 
do not have enough color cor- 
rection to perform as well on 
panchromatic material. 


When the negative has been 
developed, it should be exam- 
ined under a magnifier of from 
5- to 10-power; better still, an 
enlargement of about 5 or 7 
times may be made on glossy 
paper; the enlarger should, of 
course, be focused with the ut- 
most care. If the picture is un- 
sharp all over (assuming that 
the focusing was very carefully 
done), either the focal plane of 
the lens does not coincide with 
the plane of the sensitive film, 
which is a fault of the camera 
and not of the lens; or the lens 
is faulty, simply incapable of 
good definition. A fairly good 
lens will usually have zones in 
which definition is good—usu- 
ally in the center—whereas at 
the edges, the definition will be 
of a lower grade. Such a lens 
may be acceptable for some 
purposes, or it may be as good 
as the market affords at its 
price. -For the best work, it will 
not be satisfactory. 


In buying a complete cam- 
era, it is necessary not only to 
test the lens, but to check the 
accuracy of the focusing scale, 
for sometimes the focusing scale 
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does not suit the camera at all, 
having been intended for a lens 
of a focal length other than 
that of the lens with which the 
camera is equipped; manufac- 
turers unfortunately often do 
not take the pains with prob- 
lems of focusing scale accuracy 
which they should. Similarly a 
used camera may have been 
fitted with a wrong focusing 
scale by an incompetent repair- 
man. The focusing scale may 
be graduated in correct propor- 
tion for the lens with which it 
is to be used, but may be 
placed at a wrong distance from 
the lens; then the film plane 
and focal plane do not coincide, 
and pictures are out of focus. 
For fine work it will often pay 
the user to check his focusing 
scale at several points. The 
check is made by making an ex- 
posure at each distance marked 
on the scale, measuring care- 
fully with a tape the distance 
from the lens to the object 
being photographed. Each 
negative is then checked for 
sharp definition. If the subject 
is chosen to have several sharp- 
ly defined objects located at 
distances of several feet on each 
side of the correct focal dis- 
tance, it will be possible to de- 
termine just about how large is 
the error of the scale at each 
point. For instance, it may be 
found that objects at exactly 
10 feet are out of focus and ob- 
jects at 11% feet are in sharp 
focus when the setting is for 10 
feet. This permits the user to 
make corrections in using his 
camera, or to re-mark the fo- 
cusing scale to suit his findings. 

Photographic equipment is 
much less uniform than in the 
pre-war period. One will be 
well advised, therefore, not to 
purchase any camera, new or 
used, except on the basis of re- 
turn of full purchase price if it 
fails to pass the tests suggested. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 
Box Office, Charm, Chicago Daily Tribune, The Chris 
News (N.Y.), The Exhibitor, Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, 
National Legion of Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Times, Parents’ Magazine, Release of the D.A.R. Preview Com- 
mittee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), and Unbiased Opinions 
of Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General Federa 
tion of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxiliary, National Film 
Music Council, and others. 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended) on its entertainment 
values. 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


tian Century, Cue, Daily 


adv—adventure 

biog—biography 

c—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, 
Trucolor, Magnacolor, or Vitacolor) 
car—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cri—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

dr-—drama 


hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys——mystery 

nov—dramatization of a novel 
rom—romance 

soc—social-problem drama 
trar—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people 


fan—tantasy 


in wartime 


wes—western 


A B C 

— 2 5 Adventure Island...... ..adv-c A 
-- 3 2 Adventures of Don rages. ..mus-wes-c AYC 
2 11 — Adventuress, The.. .....war-mel A 
— 2 2 Along the Oregon Trail... .mus-wes-c AYC 
- § 2 Angel and Sinner... Sica waren dr A 
— 3 1 Angels of the Streets............. soc-dr AY 
-- 2 4 Anything for a Song....... mus-dr A 
- 6: 2 Be iiiasccesstwies mus-wes-c AYC 
3 Arnelo Affair, The........ cri-mel A 

1 14 1 Bachelor and the Bobby- 
er com A} 
1 8 Backlash....... is bi mys-mel A 
0 er eens eee re dr AYC 
1 4 3 Barber of Seville, The. ..mus-dr AY 
2 6 Beat the Band. ..mus-com A 
1 3 4 Bellman, The...... ..mel A 
6 1 Bells of San Angelo.. ..mus-wes-c AYC 
1 6 Bells of San Fernando.....:......... mel A 
S 2 Bees BOs ccccs: mel A} 
2 2 ES ee ne re dr A 
2 6 2 Black Gold...... dr-c AYC 
5 8 Black Narcissus.. dr-¢ A 
1 7 Blackmail........ mys-mel A 
3 4 Blondie’s Holiday. ..com AYC 
2 5 1 Bob, Son of Battle. rie dr-c A} 
i ae reer ee dr A 
: = #8 8» rere e wes AY 
Se ee nn ce acan viens cannare cri-mel A 
- a hl! a eae eee cri-mel A 
_ 8 2 Buck Privates Come Home........com AYC 
— — 4 Buffalo Bill Rides Again...........wes AYC 
— 1 4 Bulldog Drummond at Bay...mys-mel AYC 
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Burning Cross, The... .. 
Cage of Nightingales, A... 
Calcutta..... iz 
Captive Heart, The.. 
Caravan.. , 

Carnegie Hall..... 
Carnival in Costa Rica 
Carnival of Sinners..... 
Case of the Baby Sitter. 
Cheyenne. . 

Christmas Eve. . 

Citizen Saint. . 

Code of the Saddle 
Colonel Chabert. 

Comedy Carnival....... 
Copacabana. 
Corpse Came C.O. D., The 
Crimson Key, The.... 
Crossfire... . 
Cry Wolf. 
Cynthia..... 
Danger Street....... 
Dangerous Venture... 
Dark Delusion........ 
Dark Passage..... 
Dear Ruth.... 
Deep Valley. 
Desert Fury 
Desperate... 
Devil Thumbs a Ride, The 
Devil's Envoys, The.. 
Dick Tracy’s Dilemma. ... 
Dishonored Lady... 

Down to Earth 

Dragnet. 

Egg and 1, The.. 

Escape Me Never. 
Exposed..... 

Fabulous Dorsey s, The. 
Fall Guy... ne 
Fear in the Night Sad 
Fiesta 
Flashing Guns..... 

For the Love of Rusty 


Foxes of Harrow, The...... 


Framed 
Frieda. . 


Fun and Fancy Free....... 


Fun on a Weekend...... 
Gas House Kids Go West. 


,eo00088 Ses 







S 
S 
N 


dr A 

..d7r A 
cri-mel A 
war-dr AY 
..adv A 
mus-dr A 
mus-com-c AY 
dr A 

com A 
mus-wes A 

dr A 
AYC 
AYC 
dr A 
com-c A 
mus-com A 
cri-com A 
mys-mel A 
soc-mel A 
mys-mel A 
..com AYC 
cri-mel A 


doc -dr 
wes 


mus-fan A 
cri-mel AY 
..com A 

dr A 

cri-mys AY 
mus-biog 
mys-mel AY 
cri-mel AY 
mus-dr-c AY 
wes AYC 
..dr AYC 
..adv A 

mel A 

war-dr A 
mus-car-c AYC 
..com A 

com AY 


AYC 


Gas House Kids in Hollywood .mys-mel AYC 


Ghost and Mrs. Muir, The 
Ghost Goes Wild, The 
Ghost Town Renegades 
Golden Earrings : 
Great Betrayal, The 
Great Dawn, The 

Great Expectations 
Green Cockatoo, The 
Green for Danger 

Guilt of Janet Ames, The 
Guilty, The 

Gunfighters 


Hal Roach Comedy Carnival 


(See Comedy Carnival) 
Hard Boiled Mahoney 
Hat Box Mystery, The 
Heartaches 
Heaven Only Knows 
Her Husband's Affairs 
High Barbaree 
High Conquest.... 
ee 


fan A 
com A 
wes AYC 
war-mel A 
doc A 
mus-dr A 
nov AYC 
cri-mel A 
mys-mel A 
dr A 
mys-mel A 
wes-c A 


mel A 
mys-mel A 
mus-mel AYC 
fan A 

..com AY 

r AYC 
...ad0 A 
..cri-mel A 
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A BC > Bz 
— 9 3 Hit Parade of 1947............. mus-com AY — 8 8 
— 2 2 Hollywood Barn Dance........mus-com AY — 3 — 
— 4 — Homesteaders of Paradise Valley...wes AYC — 6 5§ 
— 7 10 Homeestretch, The..........:........ dr-c A —- 3— 
oe - | ere mus-com A — 3 1 
— — 4 Hoppy’s Holiday.................. wes AYC — 13 2 
eS cose eseweeendwnen nov A — 9 1 
eM OE RS Cc citwccnsceves cri-mel A — 1. 2 
2 12 3 I Know Where I’m Going............. dr A — 4 1 
1 9 4 I Wonder Who’s Kissing 1 4 
i a a ae aaa ah mus-com-c A . oe 
— € © Sepnmertect Laty, TRO... ...cccccecces. dr A — § 9 
2 13 — It Happened in Brooklyn..... mus-com AYC — 3 4 
a | Ul ne hist-dr A — — 4 
a | ee ee sea scene mys-mel A — 3 § 
— 1 8 Saanbs of Brandenburg a a are cri-mel AY : a @ 
— 4 — Joe.Palooka in the Knockout. . .mys-mel ¥4 
ae ee Ree dr A — 2 2 
— 3 5 Keeper of the Bees............... rom AY 7 — 4 4 
a oe! ey ean cri-mel . — 1 2 
— 1 PCT reer ee cri-mel y 2.4 4 
4 ee wad cri-com A 5 ‘- 
4 2 Kilroy Was Here.......... were, 6s lf g — 9g 
— 2 4 King of the Wild Horses......mus-mel AYC — 3 8 
2 3 #2 King’s Jester, The..... Ret eed ae mel A — 4 8 
SB SG Ft Is cnc scs Se sate uae mys-mel A — 6 3 
— 6 3 Lady Surrenders, A........ . aie GE a -_ 3 3 
— — 4 Land of the Lawless................. wes A ; 3 @ 
— 3 2 Last Frontier Uprising... ...mus-wes-c AYC — § § 
— 1 7 Last of the Red Men.............nov-c AYC — 1 3 
ne een: ee a a Sale oe @ b6'9 oon wane ae A dr A — 2 4 
— — 6 Law Comes to Gunsight..........wes AYC — 4 3 
i Ie l,l re wes AYC -- . 2 
a Ll rrr dr A - 10 4 
a ee nee com-c AYC - 6 
— 3 nc acenceknaecnsén nis com A - 1 5 
— 2 4 Little Miss Broadway............... com A — 3 
— 5 7 Living in a Big Way.............. mus-dr A — 4 6 
— 1 3 Lone Hand Texan, The....... mus-wes AYC 1 4 2 
SOR Bh I UD, gc vec aw eccse. vee — 1 4 
—_ So Ce , 5 cececccssaseen com AY — 6 6 
aie fol ee mus-biog AY — il 9 
— 3 8 Leoveand Learn................. mus-com A 5 we 2 
— 8 § Love Laughs at Andy Hardy....mus-com AY - 5 4 
ee Se ae wie Hae me's boar cri-mel A 6 1 
ee lll are reer dr A — s a5 
oe I cs wn aeasendeces wes AYC — 3 2 
— 2 2 Marshall of Cripple Creek......... wes AYC 1 > &@ 
— § 3 Merton of the Movies............... com A — 6 6 
— — 4 Millerson Case, The.............. cri-mel A — 6 3 
> 1 Miracle on 34th Street............ com AYC — 7 10 
1 4 .7 Mlomelour VerGous...........ccccceess dr A — 2 3 
Dec cnsasasdasacwr ne an mys-mel A — — 4 
— 7 4 Mother Wore Tights......... mus-com-c AY — 2 3 
— 4 3 Murderer Lives at Number — 5 11 
eee eae mys-mel A — 6 1 
—— i a eae mus-dr A — 8 — 
— 4 3 Newshounds.................... cri-com AY ; 7 gs 
=~ 9 2 FORSOURD POmCMOOOT..... 0... ccc ccccess nov AY 1 6 1 
— 7 5 Northwest Outpost.............mus-rom A — 3 1 
oe Ba eI sant ne toes dr A — 3 5 
— — 4 Oregon Trail Scouts.............. wes AYC — — § 
i ae el ee mus-dr A — 1 2 
om ee os vr eancceennkeann com A 16— 
— — 4 Over the Sante Fe Trail....... mus-wes AYC — § 5§5 
— 4 — Pacific Adventure.................. dr AYC — 2 7 
— 2 § Patient Vanishes, The............ cri-mel A — 3 4 
a 68 i Perils of Pauline............. mus-com-c AY —_ — 3 
2 5 Philo Vance Returns............ mys-mel A ; &@ 2 
— — 6 Philo Vance’s Gamble........... mys-mel A - 2 6 
— 4 1 Philo Vance’s Secret Mission... .cri-mel AY [= 
— 1 4 Pioneer Justice. RE re ne wes AYC _- 1 2 
.. 2 ek oaks wee are 2 ¥ 
— 1 6 Pretender, The... ...ert-mel AY - 6 6 
— 5 13 Private Affairs of Bel Ami, ‘The...... dr A — 4 2 
— — 4 Queen of the Amazons.............. mel A — 3 il 
— 2 2 Queen’s Necklace, The............ hist-dr A — 6 3 
— 1 2 Rainbow over the Rockies... ..mus-wes AYC — 3 1 
7 FF. RAED Eee wes A — 1 § 
— 4 1 Range Beyond the Blue....... mus-wes AYC — — 3 
— 4 2 Red Stallion, The............... dr-c AYC — -— 4 
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Repeat Performance................. fan A 
Ride the Pink Horse!...... ..,.ert-mel A 
a ic anaes cae dwas cama’ mel A 
I, SD con ccesencens war-dr A 
Robin Hood of Texas......... .us-wes AYC 
Romance of Rosy Ridge....... -mus-dr AY 
Roosevelt Story, The............... doc AY 
Russian Balerina............... mus-com A 
Rustlers of Devil’s Canyon........ wes AYC 
EtG mus-com AY 
San Demetrio, London......... war-mel AY 
etait! mel A 
Sarge Goes to College.......... mus-com AY 
NS. sa cc ods cvecsdwan mys-c A 
Booed COMSS. .. 22. ccc c cece: mys-mel AY 
Secret Life of Walter 
er mus-com-c AY 
Sepia Cinderella................ mus-com A 
Seven Keys to Baldpate............ mys AY 
She Returned at Dawn............... dr A 
ee ia nak adic a seas dr A 
ke dr A 
Sin of Harold Diddlebock, The...... com A 
Rs 55 Gs AUS od os WO a oN aE mel A 
I ..com-c A 
Something in the Wind......... mus-com A 
BN GE Gen BED cc cccccccccccces dr AYC 
Sere mus-dr AY 
Song of the Thin Man...........mys-mel A 
Song of the Wasteland........mus-wes AYC 
Spoilers of the North................ mel A 
3. ee dr AYC 
Springtime in the Sierras... ..mus-wes-c AY 
ae a ih owe widacwindie wlemoae dr A 
asi dated a ck a ok aoe soc-dr A 
BE MN IID, cw nccncicecevewas com AY 
Swing the Western Way.......mus-wes AYC 
Tarzan and the Huntress............ adv A 
EE Ws BOR cccccnacecceues com AYC 
cc 4 4 Jarre mus-com-c A 
TT Ds i wiinccnccscanvesden dr AY 
They Won’t Believe Me.............. mel A 
This Happy Breed................. dr-c AY 
‘TMGOS OM @ THCMOe.... 6... cccce mys-mel AY 
Thunder Mountain............... wes AYC 
.) 3. ¢ § See nov A 
Too Many Winners............... cri-mel A 
Torment... aa wala nw Sean dr A 
os Can caw new awd mus-wes AYC 
I BI, ns iccngass oxen mys-mel A 
Trouble With Women, The.......... com A 
Twilight on the Rio Grande. ..mus-wes AYC 
RS ols sec hacia a eam hipaku goa eed eid com A 
Two Anony mous Letters.......... war-dr A 
Two Mrs. Carrolls, The.............. mel A 
Under the Tonto Rim............. wes AYC 
Undercover Maiele. ........ccccccces com A 
I UL, saben ese ds 6ecbaaeuena dr A 
Unfinished Dance, The........ mus-dr-c AY 
Unsuspected, The............... mys-mel A 
a wig aig alain mel A 
Co mus-wes AYC 
£ 6. arr ie wes AYC 
J SS eee mus-com-c AY 
Vigilantes Return, The.......... wes-c AYC 
i ee ee mel A 
Ri i a a dr A 
We Lived Through Buchenwald. .war-doc A 
Web, The..... ESAS PR EE pS cri-mel A 
ee oe ec wean waaeaeven mel A 
Welcome Stranger............. mus-com AY 
West of Dodge City........... mus-wes AYC 
 . Sere err mus-wes AYC 
ee ead mel A 
Winter Wonderland................. rom A 
Woman on the Beach, The........... dr A 
8rd ons ad ula y acen Bl wes AYC 
pS ee war-dr A 
a Shain aki a ie cri-mel AY 
ss nd. Lu cabaneaneatl dr A 
Ns ccc ecscecdeeasenee dr A 
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and its separation when required later, without requiring excessive force to be 
applied. The compound is a cream to tan colored, sticky paste of oily odor 
which on analysis was found to consist chiefly (56%) of calcium carbonate 
(whiting or ground chalk) with about 44% of an oil identified as rosin oil. 
So-Lo’s composition would appear to be a satisfactory one for the purpose. 


All (Detergents, Inc., Columbus, Ohio) is a so-called "complete laundry 
powder" developed for use in the Westinghouse Laundromat and Bendix Home 
Laundry and approved by the manufacturers of those washers, which sells at 49c 


for a 1 lb. 8 oz. box. An analysis of this product indicated that it consists 
of 40% sodium pyrophosphate and 18% of a synthetic detergent of the type known 
as non-ionic surface-—active agent; the balance is cornstarch, with an odor of 
pine oil. Total alkalinity as sodium oxide was 9.5%; the pH of a 1% solution 
was found to be 8 to 9. This means that the product as used has a lower pH 
even than soap. (Soap in solution has a pH of about 10.5) Tests of the effi- 
ciency of All were made by standard Launderomoter tests; Lux, chosen as a typi- 
cal good neutral soap, being used as the control. All when tested in the wash- 
ing of soiled cotton fabric in a Launderometer against Lux used as a reference 
standard, turned out to be a poor detergent; it did not even approach the 
detergent efficiency of soap in cleaning cottons. Under the special conditions 
of automatic washing machines, some of which, at least, require a minimum of 
suds, All might, however, work out to be better than Lux. 











"Chat" Liquid Detergent (General Aniline & Film Corp., 230 Park Ave., 


N.Y.C.) is another of several products tested by CR that is intended for use in 
automatic dishwashers. Chemical analysis reveals that the composition is ap- 

proximately as follows: potassium soap, 15%; trisodium phosphate, 2%; sul- . 
phonated synthetic detergent (soap substitute), 2%; sodium silicate and sodium 
pyrophosphate, both in the amount of about 0.5%; the balance (80%), water. The 
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N's not too eatly to think of giving 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin for Christmas 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin isa gift Special Gift Rates 
that is doubly appreciated; first for its ; 


" . Effective Nov. 1, 1947 to Jan, 15, 1948 
practical, money-saving advice on the . 


ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 2 yrs.............ecceee. $5.00 
many everyday productsthat consumers with 1947 Annual Cumulative Bulletin. . |_|. || | $6.25 
buy and use; and second, because its Two SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1 yr. each.............$5.00 
arrival each month during the year is with 1947 Annual Cumulative Bulletin........ $7.50 

ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, each.......... $2.50 


a continual reminder of your thought- 
(Add 50c per yearly subscription for Canadian and 
fulness. foreign subscriptions.) 





Use the convenient order blank on the next page to place your gift subcription orders today, 
An attractive announcement wili be sent to reach each recipient shortly before ‘Christmas, 
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pH of this material is greater than 12 (which would make it too high for use in 
dishwashing by hand). 
KuvRon (Mona Chemical Corp., 715 Washington St., N.Y.C.), 35c for a 3-oz. 


bottle, is a liquid skin protector in lotion form, serving the same purpose as 
the protective creams tested by CR in 1944. It was used as directed to test 
its protective effect. Protection against ordinary dirt, carbon paper, and 
typewriter ribbon was good; against a cleaner of the Stoddard solvent type, 
very little; against shoe polish (Kiwi dark brown or black), practically none. 


Gave no protection against dry basic dyestuffs, although this factor would be 
of interest to very few consumers. On a hot day, the perspiration of the hands 
kept the coating of KuvRon sticky. An office worker would probably find the 
product satisfactory, as it protects well against the forms of soil encountered 
in that type of work and, except under conditions of perspiration, the hands do 
not feel that they have a coating applied. Product warrants a B—Intermediate 


rating. 
Bu-Tee-—Shop Home Permanent Wave (Halgar, Inc., 251 E. Grand, Chicago 11), 


$3.98. Kit contained 6 spacers, 6 aluminum curlers, 6 felt protectors, 6 
clamps, 24 heat pads, 24 end papers, and a small bottle (amount not labeled) of 
wave solution. Chemical analysis indicated that the wave solution was a typi- 
cal sulphite wave solution containing ammonia and soap. The heat pads con- 
tained a chemical which supposedly gives off heat when moisture is applied. 
The product is the typical machineless—heat-type of permanent wave, which is 
considered safer, particularly for home use, than the cold-wave method. The 
heat pads seemed a bit cumbersome for self-application. More important, how- 
ever, was that, when the heat pads were used, they became barely warm in sev- 
eral instances, did not generate steam, and did not become really hot either 
in a few seconds, as claimed, or after several minutes. The failure to heat 
up may have been due to deterioration of the pads, in stock, but in any event, 
the fault made the appliance ineffective. 
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Christmas Gift Order Form 


PLEASE SEND Consumers’ Research Bulletin FOR ONE YEAR TO: 


Name __ Name. 


Address __ ; _ Address. 


C}] New [|] Renewal [—] Ann. Cum. Bulletin | [1 New |] Renewal } Ann. Cum. Bulletin 





Name Name. 


Address Address 





New Renewal | Ann. Cum. Bulletin New Renewal Ann. Cum. Bulletin 


’ 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. 


Please send gift card from: 


Name —_ 7 Address 


Also [] enter or |_] renew my own 
subscription at these rates. 


Enclosedis$ si 
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q = PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 2 


By Walter F Grueninger 


,9 ‘ 
f inciude lanes Ini 


Note: Prices guoted ion 
not recommended 


Plea se 
ale; C, 
ORCHESTRAI 
Grofé: Mississippi Suite (3 sides) & Cadman: From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Water & Lieurance: By the Waters of 
Minnetonka (1 side). Kostelanetz and His Orchestra. Co- 
lumbia Set X 284. $3.35. The news is the container designed 
to facilitate handling for automatic record changers—-a card- 
board box without record envelopes, enabling the user to lift 
out the records, place them on the spindle and play lhe 
“recortainer’’ is in line with Columbia's announcement that 
it will manufacture no more manual sets. The Grofé music, 
lacking inspiration, palls after a hearing or two. Performance 
ind recording of all sides—elegant. Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Holst: Jhe Perfect Fool—Ballet Music. London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Sargent (3 sides) & Wagner: Ride of 
the Valkyries. London Philharmonic Orchestra under de 
Sabata (1 side). Decca Set EDA $5. “Dance of the 
Spirits of Earth, Water and Fire’’ comprise the intriguing 
contrasting movements in this comic ballet from an opera 
that failed. The music entertains without benefit of ballet 
\ rousing filler completes an above-average set. Fine direc 
tion and powerful recording. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Mozart: Symphony in D (K 133). Vox Chamber Orchestra 
under Fendler. 4 sides, Vox Set 171. $5. First recording of 
in early work interesting for its ingratiating second move 
ment, calling for strings and flute only, with violins muted 
Recorded in Carnegie Hali but the violins, particularly 
lack bite. Wavering of pitch on side 3. Buoyant performance, 
though at times a lighter touch would have improved matters 
Pressed on plastic Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Hollywood 
4 sides, RCA 
music composed 
\n ex- 


Thomson: The Plow That Broke the Plains 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski 
Victor Set 1116. $2.85. Most incidental 
for films fails to stand up when presented on records 
ception is this suite pertormed in a 1935 documentary. The 
numbers bear such titles as ‘“Pastorale,"" “Cattle Blues,” 
“Drought,” ‘Devastation,’ etc. Performance first-rate 
Recording—topnotch, except for wiry violins which are im- 
proved by turning down the treble control. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


1 Wagner Program. NBC Symphony Orchestra under 1 os 
canini. 8 sides, RCA Victor Set 1135. $5.00. Toscanini’s Wagner! 
Everything one hears here is likely to increase the appfrecia 
tion of this marvelous conductor “A Faust Overture,” 
“Siegfried Idyll,’ and the “Ride of the Valkyries” are in- 
cluded. I wish, however, that the recording were more 
resonant, less harsh, and !ess narrow in frequency range. 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


CONCERTO 


in D) Minor for Two Violins and Orchestra 
Heifetz (violin) and the RCA Victor Chamber Orchestra 
under Waxman. 4 sides, RCA Victor Set 1136. $3.00. A 
trick album, with Heifetz playing both solo parts, in this 
most frequently played concerto for two violins. Compared 
with the best of the competition, Adolph Busch-Frances 
Magnes soloed Columbia Set X 253, | prefer Columbia for 
its marvelous integration and realization of Bach style, ab 
sent at times in Heifetz's performance. Moreover, Heifetz's 
playing is all but lost on occasion in the orchestral back 
ground and his side 4 (my pressing) is unusually noisy and 
fuzzy Interpretation B 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Bach: Concerto 
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Indicdle 


Beethoven: Concer ] 
Szigeti (violin) and the PI! 
New York under —— Walt 
$7.10. Among the mast ter 
plays with the un ee rsta 
technical challenges with 

his older, now surpasse: 
violin in Set 697 bears an edge whicl 
rected on most high-fidelity sets by lowe 
control. Heifetz and Toscanini i 
getic, breath-taking competiti 
consider superior. Certainly bot! 


1 Colum! et 177 . rding of the 
l ily be cor 
h-frequen 


iter ene 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
AND INSTRUMENTAI 
Melodies: Religi id B ind Musi 
Music Box 


CHAMBER 


Old Music Box 
Box Set 2. $5 ld Favorit » sides, Bornand 
Set 3. $5 lent reproductio ( x performances 
of “Abide with Me,” “The Palm Brancl earer My 
God to Thee,”’ ( n Set ie Home.” 
“Mocking Bird.” he Gl 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 
VOCAI 
Bach: Mass in B 
Victor Chorale 
1145/6. $19.00. Grea 
choral masterpiece. The 
that heard in most concert 
detail to stand out. StI 
hoped, though his co 
orthodox Vocal } 
warmth and definit 
admirethe performance but I an 
pinched, with too little bas 
in the English res dit 
000 Compared witl 
Set 104, the new or 
for the quarte 


T 
an 


ntro 


Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording B 
lasti of origi 
priced at 

sings 
I ouise 


Heritage Series. The third release of p re-issue 
nal Victor masters recorded between 1906 nd 1914 
$2.50 each record, includes the following Battistini 
arias from La Favrortta and Martha on 1010 
Homer sings an aria from Le 
tlimacht (15-1011); Schuman: 
Lucresia Borgia Ardit 
Dalmorés sings arias from 
(15-1013); Emmy Destin: 
Butterfly and “Suicidio” fre 
mann-Heink is particularly impr 
is Emmy Destinn in two famous ar 


and 


Schu 


‘ | a } ie is 


Chorister 


Religious 


and Chor 
tol Set 
Adve 
Bee 


Seasonal Hymns, Carols 
under Dorn. 8 sides, Capi 
numbers for Thanksgi 
sung with humility 
Spacious recording 


BD 


by 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 
Rosenblatt: Gem 
blatt (tenor). 
album presenting sacred gems which are | f the tradit 
Jewish service, sung the composer who was or 
intors ofl his time He adv 1933 
Some surface no fecor ¢ adequate. Un 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording B 


6 sides, \ 
ional 


fore 


' ' 
rx 


by e of the 
most c hrilli 
formance 


usually interesting set 
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